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THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH MARITIME 
ENTERPRISE ! 


Ir is not till the fifteenth century that we find any clear 
recognition in England of the importance of sea-power. At the 
same time the rulers of an island kingdom could not be entirely 
blind to naval needs. In 1226 Henry III possessed a “great 
ship,” another called la Cardinale, and several galleys.2 But the 
fleets which were employed on such occasions as the expeditions 
to Gascony in 1230 and 1254 were composed of privately owned 
vessels, assembled chiefly from the Cinque Ports and the 
towns of the east coast. Under Edward I the same system 
continued, and any vessels which the king may have owned 
were small and unimportant. But in 1294, with threats of war 
all around, Edward instituted a permanent staff of officials. 
William Leybourne was captain of all the sailors and mariners 
of the king’s dominions, and under him John de Botetourt was 
warden at sea from the Thames to Scotland. In 1306 a more 
definite organisation appears; Gervase Alard of Winchelsea was 
captain and admiral of the ships of the Cinque Ports and all other 
ports from Dover to Cornwall, and Edward Charles captain and 
admiral from the Thames to Berwick. Such a division of the fleets 
for the protection of the coasts was long retained; and probably 
there was a third officer for the command in the Irish Sea. This 
organisation may have led to an increase in the number of the 
king’s ships. At all events towards the end of the reign of 
Edward II we find the names of nearly twenty vessels belonging 


1 We are grateful to Mrs. C. L. Kingsford for permission to print this article 
by her late husband. References to most of the sources upon which it is based 
may be found in A History of the Royal Navy, by Sir N. H. Nicolas (1847) and The 
Administration of the Navy, by M. Oppenheim (1896). Summaries of many of the 
documents there cited from the originals, and of others used by Mr. Kingsford, are 
given in the Calendars of Patent and Close Rolls. For further references see his 
books, especially Henry V (1902), and Prejudice and Promise in Fifteenth-Century 
England (1924). We have added a few here, in brackets. 

* (Cal, Pat., 1225-32, pp. 36, 42.] 

* [Nicolas, op. cit.,i. 444; Réles gascons, ed. Ch. Bémont (1896), Nos. 3006, 3407. 
Cf. ibid., passim; Cal. Pat., 1292-1301, passim; Dict. Nat. Biography s.v. 
Leybourne, Roger de.] 
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to the king; most of them were probably small, though the 
largest had crews of from 100 to 120 men, and the Saint Edward 
could make the voyage to Aquitaine. There seems also to have 
been further advance in organisation; the king’s ships are com- 
monly described as ‘‘of Westminster,” where no doubt the 
officials in charge of them had their headquarters. In 1324 John 
Sturmy was admiral from the Thames to the North and Robert 
Beaudyn admiral from the Thames to the West. It is perhaps 
significant that at this time we first meet with the claim of the 
English king to be sovereign of the English seas. 

The navy was, however, as yet in a rudimentary stage both as 
regards organisation and numbers. The King’s vessels can have 
formed but a small nucleus for the fleets which were assembled 
on great occasions, ¢.g. in 1340, when Edward III won his great 
naval victory at Sluys. He had justified his title to the sove- 
reignty of the sea, and his claim was emphasised after the conquest 
of Calais by the coining of gold nobles which bore the ship and 
the sword as emblems of maritime supremacy. The needs of 
the French war led to better organisation. With the increase in 
the size and number of the ships, Westminster had ceased to be 
a convenient headquarters, and the administration was removed 
to the Tower, in the neighbourhood of which the Navy Office 
remained long afterwards: in 1336 the king’s ship la Nicholas is 
described as ‘‘ of Westminster,” but in 1338 we hear of the king’s 
ships Zsmon and T'rinitee ‘de la Tour,’’! a designation commonly 
applied to the royal ships during the next century and more. 
There seems to have been a considerable expansion of the navy 
about 1353, when order was given for the repair of the king’s ships, 
pinnaces and barges ; ship-carpenters were to be hired in Devon and 
Cornwall and the materials were to be delivered to Mathew de 
Torkeseye at the Tower. At the same time ships were building for 
the king at Ipswich, Dover and Topsham, as well as at ‘‘ La Rede- 
clyve”—i.e., Ratcliff, east of the Tower, near London. But after the 
peace in 1361 the navy seems to have been neglected, and when the 
war was renewed complaint was made in Parliament that whereas 
twenty years before the navy had been so plentiful that the English 
king was called by all nations ‘“‘ king of the seas,’’ now it was 
so decreased that it was hardly sufficient for defence. This was 
followed by a fresh building programme and by the appointment 


1 Cal. Plea and Mem. Rolls, City of London, ed. A. H. Thomas, i. 149. [Two 
galleys for the king were built near the Tower, in a yard then specially constructed 
for that purpose, as early as 1295: see the documents edited by C. Johnson in The 
Antiquaries’ Journal, vii. 424 (1927).) 
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of a new officer, Hugh Ryngebourne, as surveyor of the king’s 
ships.! At the close of the reign there must have been once more a 
fair naval force; but in 1380 the late king’s ships, la Gracedieu, 
la Mighel, la Nawe Seinte Marie, and a galley then lying at Ratcliff, 
were ordered to be sold. The fleet which kept the seas at this 
time was one of hired vessels; in 1383 the Warden of the Cinque 
Ports and John Philpot of London were commanded to hire ships 
for that purpose, whilst in the same year Robert Parys, a 
London merchant, and three others, undertook the defence of the 
seas from Winchelsea to Berwick for eighteen months in return for 
an allowance of 2500 marks. The fleet with which the Earl of 
Arundel kept the seas in 1386-7 was no doubt recruited chiefly 
from the mercantile marine. Arundel took many prizes of Flemish 
and Spanish ships ; some were given or sold to English merchants 
like Robert Parys, others were probably retained in the royal 
service, for we hear of the “‘ King’s Spanish ship” in 1388. The 
fleet for the Irish expedition in 1394 was mustered from the western 
counties and the Dee and Mersey. But the king’s ships la 
Trinite and la George were also then employed, and a little later 
there is mention of the Holygost and the Kateryn. The crew of 
the Trinite was 80, and none of these ships can have been of great 
size. In the fleet which was equipped in 1402 there were four 
of the king’s ships and 22 merchantmen, the largest of the latter 
being the George of Fowey, of 200 tons. In 1407 the Kateryn de 
la Tour was lying much broken in the Thames and was granted 
to the Earl of Salisbury; the Gracedieu and Holygost were also 
given away about the same time. Henry IV had probably other 
ships, and we hear of a carrack of his in 1411. But up to this 
time the royal navy was of small importance either for the size 
or number of its ships, and was often ill-kept and periodically 
allowed to decay. 

With the reign of Henry V we come to the real creation of the 
navy as a national fighting foree. Thus Henry may not unde- 
servedly be styled the founder of the royal navy, and he was the 
first of our rulers to realise the importance to England of the 
command of the sea.2_ The problem of the French war brought 
home to him the strategic importance of sea power as the basis 
of victory on land. Early in his reign the protection of maritime 
interests had received attention; and when the possession of his 


1 [Rolls of Parliament, ii. 311 (cf. 306-7); Cal. Pat., 1370-4, p. 358.) 
* (The merchants had realised it earlier: ef. Chaucer, Prologue, ll. 276-7: 
He wolde the see were kept for anything 
Betwixé Middelburgh and Oréwelle.] 
H2 
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conquest at Harfleur was threatened by the Genoese ships which 
were hired by the French, he set himself to the provision of a fleet 
which could gain the mastery at sea. This was his purpose 

Whan at Hampton he made the grete dromons 

Which passed other grete shippes of all the comons, 

The Trinite, the Grace Dieu, the Holy Goste, 

And other moo, whiche as now be loste.? 
The Trinite had been built early in the reign, and was the King’s 
flagship in the campaign of Agincourt. In 1416 a ship and a 
balinger were building at Southampton and two other ships were 
building at Bayonne; one of the latter was 169 feet long, but 
three years later she was still unfinished and it was reported that 
she would not be ready for four or five years more. The navy 
had, however, been strengthened by the capture of Genoese 
carracks off Harfleur by John of Bedford in July 1416. Soina 
list drawn up later in that year the great ships include three 
carracks besides the T'rinite, Holygost and Nicolas, together 
with eight barges and ten balingers; one of the latter was called 
la Petit Trinite and may perhaps be identified with the old ship of 
Richard II’s time. Another list, drawn up in August 1417, gives 
three great ships, the Jesus, Trinite Royal, and Holygost, besides 
eight carracks, six lesser ships and ten barges and balingers. The 
king’s great ship, the Grace Dieu, is first mentioned in 1418; 
probably she was the one built at Southampton in the previous 
year. Two other ships were built in 1418. Altogether Henry V 
must have had thirty ships or more, a larger number so far as 
we know than any of his predecessors possessed. Of more 
importance than their mere numbers is the fact that a good 
proportion were large vessels, superior in size and fighting power 
to any of the ordinary English merchantmen of the time. It is 
significant also that during Henry’s reign the seas were better 
kept than they had been previously or were for a long time 
afterwards. That was one very practical result of the great 
intent with which 

he caste to be 
Lorde rounde aboute environ of the see.* 

The navy which Henry had created decayed quickly in the 
next reign. In 1423 some of the king’s great ships were sold, 
and though we hear of the Jesus in 1424, it is clear from the 
“ Libell of English Policy ” that a dozen years later there were 
no survivors of the great ships which Henry V had built or 


1 The Libelle of Englyshe Polycye (1436), lines 1012-15: in Political Poems 
(Rolls Series), ii. 199 [ed. G. F. Warner (1926), p. 51). 
8 Ibid., ll. 1018-9. 
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purchased. Some smaller vessels seem to have been built or 
repaired, and Adam Moleyns, who was perhaps the author of 
“ The Libell,” may possibly have been responsible for the building 
of a new Grace Dieu for the King by John Taverner in 1446. 
But when the fleet was assembled at Plymouth in 1451 for the 
intended expedition to Gascony, only three vessels were royal; 
of the remainder, 83 in number, 56 came from Devon and Corn- 
wall, A notorious king’s ship at the time was the Nicholas of the 
Tower, which was concerned in piracy in 1435 and again on several 
occasions between 1451 and 1455; in 1450 she had been employed 
in the capture of the Duke of Suffolk. The history of her illegiti- 
mate service is symptomatic of the disorder into which the navy 
had fallen. 

During the troubles created by the Wars of the Roses the 
supposed royal ships passed from hand to hand. The Grace Dieu 
in 1458 was being equipped at Bristol for service under the Earl 
of Warwick, but two years later was in the Lancastrian fleet 
under the Duke of Exeter. The fleet with which Warwick 
defeated Exeter in 1460 was composed partly of ships which he 
had impressed for service. But Warwick had certainly ships of 
his own, and in 1462 we hear of the T'rinite Warrewyk, the Cristofre 
Warewyk, the Katerine Warrewyk and the Marie Warrewyk 
as in the King’s service. The fleet in that year included also 
ships which belonged to other nobles, like the Katherine Duras 
and the Marie Kent, which were owned respectively by Lord 
Duras and the Earl of Kent. The Grace Dieu was serving under 
Warwick in 1461 and is described as his ship, meaning no doubt 
no more than that he was at that time admiral. She seems to 
have been a ship of unusual size, for when in 1462 an English 
fleet defeated 60 sail of Spanish, French and Breton ships, twelve 
of the enemy are said to have been “ as great as the Grace Dieu.” 
The two English ships which were most damaged on this occasion 
were the T'rinity and Mary Grace, both of them belonging to the 
Earl of Warwick. The Kateryn Warrwyk was one of the ships 
equipped for the service of Henry VI in November 1470. When 
Edward IV, in March 1471, returned to recover his throne he 
sailed in the Antony of Camfere, which then, or soon after, he 
purchased; and it appears as one of the king’s ships as late 
as 1485. In his later years Edward depended in part on hired 
ships and the ships of nobles like the George Howard and the 
Marie Howard and the Antony Rivers, but he had also other 
ships of his own, including the Holygost (a Portuguese vessel 
bought from Genoese merchants) and la Garsya, a Spanish vessel. 
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In 1481 the Grace Dieu, the Antony, la Great Portyngale and la 
Spanyard, all served in the expedition against Scotland. Under 
Edward IV, as before, we hear of the keeper or clerk of the king’s 
ships, an office which was held by Thomas Roger, who in 1485 
was purser of the Antony. 

Though it would appear that it was only for a short time under 
Henry V that the King’s ships were numerous enough and 
important enough to deserve the title of a royal navy, something 
had been done during the fifteenth century to create a tradition 
that the keeping of the seas was the duty of the king’s ships, 
which if sometimes employed in trade were primarily meant for 
war. That the seas were better kept under Henry V was perhaps 
one consequence of his care for his own navy, and that the seas 
were ill kept when the navy declined is not insignificant. It is 
noteworthy also that sea-keeping improved when the navy began 
to revive under the Yorkist kings. At the beginning of the 
fifteenth century the royal ships were probably little larger or 
stronger than the merchant vessels which served in their com- 
pany; at its close the king’s ships, if still few in number, were 
definitely the leaders of the fleet. If a fighting fleet was still, 
as it was long afterwards, mainly composed of vessels hired or 
impressed for service, the principle that the king’s ships were 
the most important element was already on the way to be estab- 
lished. So, as in so much else, the fifteenth century witnessed 
the gradual decay of medieval methods concurrently with the 
growth of a better organisation which was to lead in process 
of time to the full creation of a national force. 


In the later Middle Ages the line between legitimate trade 
and piracy was not clearly drawn. At a time when there was no 
organised force to keep the seas all ships of necessity went armed 
for defence, and in the frequent uncertainty of international rela- 
tions yielded readily to the temptation of an easy capture of the 
weaker vessel of a commercial rival. The keenness of commercial 
rivalry was sharpened by the restrictions which every nation 
sought to impose on possible competitors. Would-be intruders 
were countered by violence, and high-handed actions in defence 
of supposed rights provoked retaliation. Reprisals might receive 
a legal cover by the issue of letters of marque; but the sailors of 
the Middle Ages did not wait on law, and, like Chaucer’s shipman, 
“‘ of nice conscience,” took no heed so long as when they fought 
they had the upper hand. Thus the merchant might be a pirate 
in the making, and the piracy of the Middle Ages was rather an 
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accepted system of mutual reprisals than the mere plundering of 
freebooters. The term piracy had a wider meaning than it has 
to-day, and included alike those who at the worst were unlicensed 
privateers and those whose sole object was plunder. But between 
the two there was no clear distinction; and whatever excuse 
there might have been for the grant of letters of marque in 
particular cases, the general result was rather to foster than to 
repress less legitimate forms of piracy. Nevertheless, if the 
hazards of the sea hampered the peaceful growth of commerce, 
they at the same time encouraged the spirit of adventurous 
enterprise through which greater prosperity was to be created ; 
so out of evil there came in the end good. 

Though here we are concerned only with the share which 
piratical adventure had in the development of English enterprise, 
it must of course be remembered that the evil was not all on 
one side, and between English, French, Flemings, Bretons and 
Spaniards there was little to choose. The prevalence of piracy 
in the narrow seas was in the middle of the fourteenth century 
already too serious not to call fora remedy. An attempt to check 
the mischief was made by a statute passed in 1353, which provided 
the merchant with an easier means of recovery on proof of owner- 
ship without the necessity for a suit at the Common Law. In 
1414 a more stringent enactment for the punishment of all 
breakers of truces and safe-conducts at sea was passed. But 
when twenty years later, with the decline of the king’s navy, the 
only protection for native shipping lay once more in reprisals, 
English seamen found themselves hampered by the restrictions 
of the statute, so that merchants were discouraged and feared 
to build new ships. The consequent suspension of the statute 
proved a false remedy, for when the restriction was removed 
English pirates began to prey as well on native as on foreign vessels. 
So in the latter years of Henry VI there came a great increase of 
piracy in its worst form, and therefore, in 1451, the statute of 1414 
was revived in a modified shape. 

No legislation, however, could meet the need so long as the 
central government was too weak to enforce the laws on land or 
to keep the peace at sea. A writer early in the reign of Henry IV 
complained that piracy had become so common that the seas 
were no longer safe and lawful trade had been made impossible, 
and there seems to be no doubt that piracy by English seamen 
much increased during the fifteenth century. This may have 
been due in part to the development of overseas commerce in 
the hands of the foreign merchants of Italy and Spain, in part to the 
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nascent enterprise of English seamen who sought by this means 
to secure a share in the profitable trade which passed their shores. 
It has sometimes been suggested that the early piracy by English 
ships in the Channel consisted chiefly in the pillage of foreign 
vessels driven into port by storms or lying for safety at anchor 
within a little distance of the land. Of such acts of piracy there 
are many instances, and foreign vessels passing through the 
Straits of Dover offered a tempting prize to the mariners of the 
Cinque Ports : a swarm of little vessels might easily overmaster 
a great Spanish or Genoese carrack. Such incidents, however, 
have little bearing on the growth of English maritime enterprise. 

It was not till English shipping had increased both in numbers 
and size that piracy on a greater scale became possible. Then it 
was no longer dependent on the seizure of a favourable opportu- 
nity, but was practised with deliberate intent on the high seas 
and far from home. In the North Sea the sailors of Whitby, Hull 
and Lynn preyed on their German rivals off the coast of Norway. 
But the men of the east coast and of the Cinque Ports had less 
opportunity for their enterprise than those of the west country, 
and piracy was practised most persistently by the mariners of 
Devon and Cornwall. These latter could issue from the numerous 
havens on their coasts to prey as well upon ships coming up the 
Channel as upon those proceeding by the Severn Sea to Bristol. 
Nor were they content with prizes which came near at hand, but 
cruised off the French coast in the Bay of Biscay, where a Fowey 
pirate in the reign of Edward IV captured no less than sixteen 
prizes in a single season. A generation earlier John Mixtow of 
Fowey, with two vessels manned by 200 men, had attacked and 
taken a Genoese carrack off Cape St. Vincent. Thirty years 
earlier still Harry Pay of Poole had in his degree made his name 
as much dreaded in Spain as that of Drake nearly two hundred 
years afterwards: in 1395 he had carried off the crucifix from 
the Calvary on Cape Finisterre and sacked the town of Gijon in 
Asturias. For years he was busy with the Spanish trade. But 
though now and again in trouble with the English government, 
he was himself employed under Thomas Berkeley, the King’s 
Admiral, in 1405, and in the following year with a squadron of 
15 ships was instrumental in capturing no less than 120 French 
merchantmen. Harry Pay was the most notable figure in the 
naval history of the time and was patriot as well as pirate. A 
man of like quality was his contemporary, John Hawley of 
Dartmouth, who by the combination of legitimate trade and 
piracy grew to great wealth. Hawley, like Pay, was employed 
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in the national service and was at one time the Admiral’s deputy. 
None the less, in 1403, with a fleet of ships from Dartmouth, 
Plymouth and Bristol, he had captured seven vessels laden with 
the goods of Genoese and Spanish merchants. Probably there 
were few amongst the more reputable of the sea-rovers of the time 
whom the English government was not ready to employ in case 
of need. 

Dartmouth and Fowey were in the fifteenth century the best 
known ports in the west country, and from them hailed many 
of the most notable of the pirates, but there was no haven from 
Poole to Penzance which did not send out ships to share in the 
spoil. The whole seafaring population was implicated, and in 
every port the rovers might find friends to help in the disposal 
of their booty, for the most adventurous piracy had no doubt 
a greater fascination than legitimate trade. But they gathered 
to themselves not only kindred spirits, Flemings and others, but 
also outlaws and banished men. Thus they came to pursue 
their piracy with no other intent than plunder, and abandoning 
any pretence of justification were as ready to capture an English 
vessel as a Spaniard or Breton. Such men as Hankyn Seelander, 
who for more than twenty years plied his calling from Fowey or 
Falmouth, John Mixtow of Fowey, William Kyd of Exmouth 
and Clays Stephen of Portsmouth were no more than freebooters. 
The long immunity which they enjoyed was due sometimes to the 
connivance of corrupt officials, but still more to the thinly veiled 
sympathy of men of good estate. In some of the most notorious 
piracies of the latter years of Henry VI the chief adventurers, if 
not the actual agents, were west-country squires of otherwise 
good repute, like John Trevelyan, who in a different capacity was 
the loyal adherent of the Lancastrian king. Trevelyan was 
associated closely with Thomas Bodulgate, who, like his friend 
Richard Penpons, was a notorious owner of piratical vessels. 
Yet Penpons and Bodulgate were long justices of the peace in 
Cornwall, and served often on commissions to investigate alleged 
piracies. Other men of repute whose careers were not free from 
suspicion were John Arundel of Talvarn, Thomas Treffry, Henry 
Bodrugan, Sir Hugh Courtenay of Boconnoc, and Thomas Killi- 
grew. It would not be fair to suppose that the government was 
blind to the evil; but when the local interest was so strong on 
the other side the central authority was powerless. So long 
as Penpons, Bodulgate and their fellows sat to investigate one 
another’s delinquencies it is small wonder that offenders were 
seldom brought to justice. It is significant also that most of 
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these west-country squires were adherents of the Lancastrian 
cause (though some, including Bodrugan, were Yorkists); and 
Courtenay, who in 1459 made many captures with his 
caravel le Peter Courtenay, had perhaps political as well as 
mercenary motives. Still, what was most needed was the efficient 
policing of the seas,—at a time when the royal navy was dis- 
organised and when the king’s ships, like the Nicholas of the 
Tower, were themselves concerned in piratical adventures. The 
fact that so many of the west-country seamen had been Lan- 
castrian may have tended to a slight improvement under Yorkist 
rule, though piracy was still flagrant till, when Edward IV was 
firmly on the throne, a temporary check was given to it in 1474 
by an order for the arrest of all masters, mariners and pirates of 
Fowey and for the seizure of their ships. But the traditional 
spirit survived, and the enterprise of the west-country pirates 
of the fifteenth century was the school of English seamen: they 
were the forerunners of the Elizabethans. 


(To be continued.) 





ALSACE AND LOUIS XIV 


To France of the seventeenth century the Holy Roman 
Empire presented a spectacle of disunion and internal weakness. 
The towns and, in many cases, even the lesser nobles had succeeded 
in attaining a virtual independence. That the Empire survived 
at all was due largely to the fact that the imperial dignity had 
become almost fixed in the one family which was powerful enough 
to support it, the house of Hapsburg. A seventeenth-century 
Emperor, therefore, owed his power to two sources: to the 
imperial dignity, when he was strong enough to enforce his waning 
rights, and to his headship of a family whose hereditary possessions 
made him the most powerful prince within the Empire. These 
possessions included, in addition to the archduchy of Austria 
and the kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary, a compact mass of 
territory on the left bank of the Upper Rhine, which formed part 
of the district known as Alsace. The power of the Hapsburgs 
was regarded with jealousy not only by the princes of the Empire, 
anxious to shake off the remnants of imperial suzerainty, but 
also by France, eager to extend her eastern frontiers. When, 
therefore, prompted by political considerations, France entered 
the Thirty Years War on the Protestant side and brought it to 
an end in 1648, she claimed as the fruits of victory the cession 
of Alsace, but obtained it on terms which were so ambiguous 
that they gave rise to difficulties which thirty years of intermittent 
negotiations failed to remove. 

In order to understand the complicated nature of this dispute, 
it is necessary to consider the conditions under which the Treaty 
of Miinster, usually called the Peace of Westphalia, was concluded. 
The end of the Thirty Years War found French troops in occupa- 
tion of Alsace. France, wanting compensation for her efforts 
during the war, and wanting it at the expense of the house of 
Austria, naturally sought it in that fertile province of the Empire, 
on which her kings and statesmen had often cast covetous eyes. 
Unfortunately, her diplomatists were imperfectly informed as to 
the nature and extent of the rights and possessions of the Haps- 
burgs. In the later Middle Ages the ancient Duchy of Alsace 
had fallen into two divisions. In the southern part, or Upper 
Alsace, the Austrian Archdukes were Landgraves, and exercised, as 
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such, feudal supremacy over most of the nobles, who recognised their 
Regence at Ensisheim as a final court of appeal and met together, 
when summoned, in a provincial diet. Moreover, the large district 
to the south, known as the Sundgau, together with half-a-dozen 
bailiwicks, also formed part of the hereditary dominions of the 
Hapsburgs. In northern, or Lower, Alsace there was less political 
cohesion. Several of the old families had become extinct and 
their lands had passed to nobles living on the other side of the 
Rhine, which was therefore not a boundary to the same extent 
as in Upper Alsace. The now empty title of Landgrave was 
borne by the Bishop of Strasbourg; but the city, or republic, of 
Strasbourg, together with the nobles, were immediate vassals 
of the Empire: i.e. of the head of the house of Hapsburg qud 
Emperor. The nobles were of two kinds: those who, like the 
Bishop of Strasbourg and the Count of Hanau Lichtenberg, also 
held lands outside the province, on the other side of the Rhine, 
and the small local aristocracy, generally known as the Immediate 
Nobles of Lower Alsace. Lastly, there were the imperial towns. 
In the middle of the fourteenth century ten towns lying in both 
parts of Alsace had formed a league of mutual defence under the 


protection of an imperial official called the Landvogt, or Prefect. 


ce 


They, too, were “‘ immediate” and enjoyed a large measure of 
independence, the Prefect exercising a general protection and 
administering a number of villages around the town of Haguenau. 
The prefecture had become an hereditary possession of the Haps- 
burgs, and, in addition, the Bishopric of Strasbourg, with its 
wide temporalities, had been since 1608 in the hands of members 
of the same family, who were thus able to dominate Lower as 
well as Upper Alsace. It is, then, hardly surprising that the 
French diplomatists thought that they could treat directly with 
the house of Austria for the cession of the whole of Alsace. 

As it was decided during the course of negotiations that the 
King of France should hold his new acquisitions in full sovereignty 
and not as a fief of the Empire, there were two things which could 
be ceded to him: the lands and jurisdictions of the house of 
Austria, and the imperial suzerainty over all or part of the two 
Landgravates. Much of the subsequent trouble arose through 
the confusion of these two things, which were, in reality, clear 


1 The original members of the League, which was usually known as the 
Dekapolis, were Mulhouse, Colmar, Minster, Turckheim, Kaysersberg, Schlestadt 
(Sélestat), Oberenheim (Obernai), Rosheim, Haguenau and Wissemburg. In 
1511 Landau joined the League, and in 1525 Mulhouse left it to join the Con- 
federation of Swiss Cantons. 
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and distinct. By Clauses 75 and 76 of the Treaty of Miinster,* 
the Emperor, acting both on behalf of the Empire and of the 
house of Austria, ceded all his rights, possessions and jurisdictions 
in the Landgravates of Upper and Lower Alsace, the Sundgau, 
and the prefecture of the imperial towns, to the King of France, 
who undertook to respect the privileges which had been granted 
by the Austrian rulers. This cession was made “ cum omnimoda 
jurisdictione et superioritate supremoque dominio” (i.e. with 
full sovereignty), and represents the original French demands. 
If taken alone, it would mean that the King of France was receiv- 
ing both the Austrian lands and all the imperial suzerainty over 
the two Landgravates. By Clause 89, however, it was stipulated 
that the Bishops of Bale and Strasbourg, the Republic of Stras- 
bourg, the Count Palatine of Liitzelstein, the Counts and Barons 
of Hanau, Oberstein and Fleckenstein, the heads of certain 
Religious Houses and Orders, together with all the “ immediate ”’ 
nobility and the ten imperial towns, were to retain their immediacy 
to the Empire; that the King of France should not exercise over 
them royal supremacy, but should be satisfied with the rights 
possessed by the house of Austria. Nevertheless, this was not to 
detract from the right of sovereignty (omne supremi dominii jus) 
which had already been ceded. There is here a double confusion. 
Except in the case of the towns, the house of Austria, as such, 
had exercised no authority over the immediate vassals of the 
Emperor. It would appear from the first part of the clause that 
these were not included in the cession; but the ‘‘omne supremi 
dominii jus quod supra concessum est ’”’ can only refer to the 
imperial suzerainty, the cession of which was clearly implied in 
Clause 76. 

Is this, then, a mere contradiction, or was there any way 
of reconciling the retention of immediacy with a recognition of 
French sovereignty? Immediacy implied the enjoyment of 
“immunities” and “ regalian rights” under the immediate 
supremacy of the Emperor. These, which, in their fullest form, 
were technically known as superioritas territorialis, consisted 
of those rights which in France were known as seigneurial, together 
with many which were there regarded as royal. The immediate 
vassal enjoyed important privileges: Reichsfretheit, or personal 
immunity from taxation; Stimmrecht, or a voice in the Diet; 
jus collectandi, distribution and collection of taxes; and in some 
cases, omnimoda jurisdictio, administration of justice in last 
resort; while his obligations included military service in time of 

1 For the text of the treaty see H. Vast, Les grands traités de Lowis XIV. 
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war, the payment of an imperial tax, and in many cases the 
recognition of the imperial chamber as a final court of appeal.! 
It has, indeed, been argued that the intention of the treaty was to 
establish a French protectorate over nobles who were still to 
remain members of the Empire, but it is difficult to see how the 
privileges of immediacy were compatible with French sovereignty. 
Generations of French and German historians have expended 
their ingenuity in suggesting interpretations of these clauses to 
support the aspirations of their respective countries. The real 
explanation, however, is to be found in the history of the negotia- 
tions and of the subsequent events. The representatives of the 
Electors and Princes, assembled at Miinster, had been unwilling 
that France should acquire anything but the Hapsburg lands, 
and had protested that the imperial towns, never having been 
under the suzerainty of the house of Austria, should not be 
included in the satisfaction given to France.? Both sides were 
anxious to bring to a close the protracted negotiations. The 
clause respecting the immediate vassals was therefore accepted by 
the French, who safeguarded themselves by the reservation of 
the supremi dominti jus, and any outstanding difficulties were 
left for future settlement. Mazarin, however, claimed that France 
had obtained the cession of a great province, and it was always 
insisted that she had sovereignty, or at least a suzerainty, over 
the whole. The way in which this was to be applied was not at 
first clear, and neither a complete incorporation in France nor a 
complete severance from the Empire was necessarily intended. 
Immediacy, however, was a secondary consideration, a matter 
for arrangement. On the other hand, to the imperialists, un- 
willing to grant what they could not expressly withhold, the 
reservation of immediacy was the important thing, for they knew 
that the privileges of territorial sovereignty which it implied 
would, if safeguarded, check all attempts on the part of France 
to assert any real authority in Lower Alsace. 

During the following decades the fear of absorption by France 
drew the towns and lesser nobles of Lower Alsace into closer 
union with the Empire. They continued to pay the imperial 
tax, took their appeals to the imperial chamber of Spire, and 
furnished their contingent to the imperial army during the war 
with Turkey. In 1651 the lesser nobles formed a permanent 


1 The question of immediacy in Alsace was fully discussed in the memoir 
drawn up by Loysen for the comité des domaines in 1789; reprinted in the Revue 
d’ Aleace, 1887-8. 

* See Mossmann, “ Matériaux tirés des archives de Colmar pour servir 4 
l'histoire de la Guére de Trent Ans,” Revue d’ Alsace, 1876-91. 
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organisation and drew up statutes establishing a Directory, or 
Court of Justice, for their members, which they submitted to the 
Emperor for confirmation. Meanwhile the troubles of the Fronde 
and the treachery and incompetence of the first Governor had 
prevented the French government from taking in hand the 
organisation of the province, and, indeed, from asserting any 
real authority except in the old Hapsburg lands. This work 
was properly begun in 1656 with the appointment as Intendant 
of Colbert de Croissy, a nephew of the great Minister.! 

In the following year there was set up a Sovereign Council 
at Ensisheim, the seat of the Austrian Regence, of which it 
claimed to be a revival. Its claims, however, were wider, for 
while the older Court had existed only for those nobles who 
recognised the feudal supremacy of the Hapsburgs, the Sovereign 
Council claimed to be a Court of last resort for the whole of 
Alsace.? Its claims were therefore hotly disputed by the imperial 
towns and ignored by the other immediate vassals of the Empire. 
The towns insisted that they knew no official but their Prefect, 
and on the appointment of the Duke of Mazarin to that office 
in 1661, there began a long dispute over the oath of fidelity which 
they owed, and the extent of their liberties; a dispute which 
dragged on for twelve years. 

The outbreak of war between France and the Empire in 
1672 precipitated a crisis which sooner or later must have arisen. 
So far all attempts to reach an agreement as to the nature of 
French sovereignty in Lower Alsace had been fruitless, and 
Louis XIV had been unwilling to jeopardise his policy in the 
Rhineland by pressing matters too far. In view of the hostility 
of the greater part of the German princes, further caution was now 
unnecessary. In 1673 Louis himself appeared in Alsace with an 
army, entered Colmar and Selestat, where the fortifications were 
demolished and the townsfolk disarmed, and despatched com- 
missioners to the other towns, whose walls and inhabitants 
received similar treatment. The towns retained most of their 
privileges, but their independence was at an end, and henceforth 
the King of France was their one and only sovereign.® 


1 His memoir on the state of Alsace was published by Chr. Pfister in the 
Revue d’ Alsace, 1895. 

* Connaitre, décider, juger souveramment et en dernier ressort de toutes 
causes civiles et criminelles au dit pays de la Haute et Basse Alsace, Sundgau, 
Préfecture des dix villes, Brisach et en tous les lieux appartenans et dependens 
aux procédés suivant le dit traité de Minster pour y procéder en la méme forme 
et manniére que faisait la Régence qui était établi au dit pays: Ordonnances 
@ Alsace (Colmar, 1775), i. 2. 

* See Chr. Pfister, ‘‘ Les Voyages de Louis XIV en Alsace”’: extracts from 
the Bulletin de l Académie des Sciences morales et politiques. 
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The war also showed clearly the hopelessness of the position 
of Strasbourg. Since Brisach and Philippsburg were in French 
hands, the bridge from Kehl to Strasbourg was the only way by 
which an imperial army could cross the Upper Rhine. The 
republic, with which the French government had maintained 
friendly relations since 1648, professed a desire to remain neutral, 
but its military resources were small. On the approach of the 
army commanded by the Elector of Brandenburg in October 
1672, Condé, to whom was entrusted the defence of Alsace, gave 
orders for the destruction of the bridge, and although Louis 
promised compensation to the city, he refused to allow it to be 
rebuilt. As the war progressed, the difficulty of maintaining 
neutrality increased : three times the imperialists were admitted 
by the republic, and they were in occupation of the city when 
hostilities ceased. This was clearly unsatisfactory from the 
French point of view. A hostile army, having once crossed the 
Rhine, would encounter no natural obstacles until it reached the 
Vosges, and, unless the defending forces were strong enough to 
risk a battle in the plain, would be able to sweep south and occupy 
the whole province. The key to the situation, therefore, was 
Strasbourg. 

With the cessation of hostilities and the opening of negotia- 
tions for peace, the question of French sovereignty in Alsace 
again came under discussion, but no agreement was reached. It 
was, doubtless, this lack of success which drove Louis XIV to 
more vigorous action. The Sovereign Council, which in 1661 
had been reduced to dependence on the Parliament of Metz 
and during the war had been moved to Brisach, was now 
again accorded superior jurisdiction." The real object of this 
change, which was introduced nominally to spare litigants the 
expense of a journey to Metz, was to equip it for the important 
work which was awaiting it. 

In 1680 appeared the two famous decrees by which the whole 
of Alsace was brought directly under French sovereignty. They 
were based on different principles, the first “ reuniting ”’ districts 
which had originally depended upon lands which were already 
under French rule; the second being an assertion of sovereignty 
over the immediate nobles, based on the supremum dominium 
granted by the Treaty of Miinster. The first was issued on 22 
March 1680.? It laid claim to a long list of bailiwicks and villages, 
historical proofs being advanced to show that these had originally 
formed part of the domains of the royal Abbey of Wissembourg, 

1 Ordonnances d’ Alsace, i. 74. ® Ibdid., i. 83-8, 
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or had recognised the jurisdiction of the Prefect of the imperial 
towns. It was asserted that 

les Constitutions des Empereurs sont expresses. Elles défendent les alienations 
des biens de l’Eglise, et le Traité de Westphalie porte en termes exprés que nulle 
prescription ne pourra étre alléguée et que chacun rentrera dans les droits qui 
lui appartiennent. De sort que l’Empereur, l’Empire et la Maison d’Autriche 
nous ayant cédé leurs droits, l’on ne peut pas prétendre contre Nous une pre- 
scription qui n’aurait pu étre valable ni opposée & l’Empereur, |’Empire et la 
Maigon d’Autriche. 

The bailiwicks in question were accordingly declared to be under 
French sovereignty. As a mark of this they were to recognise 
the Council at Brisach as a final court of appeal, and to display 
the royal arms of France over their gates and on public buildings. 
The possessors of the contested regions were given six months in 
which to justify their titles, during which time their lands would 
be treated as sovereign possessions of the King. In actual fact, 
however, all that was required was an admission of French 
sovereignty and an oath of homage. These lands lay in the 
north, between the Seltzbach and the Queich, and the pro- 
prietors affected included the Margrave of Baden Durlach, the 
Duke of Zweibriicken (Deux Ponts), the Count of Leiningen 
Dagsburg, the Baron of Sickingen, and Princess Adolphus of 
Sweden (as Countess of Brahé), the Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Order and the Commendatory Abbot of Startzelbrunn. 

On 9 August a second decree was issued,! declaring that in 
virtue of the Treaty of Miinster the whole of Alsace was under 
French sovereignty. All proprietors of land must therefore do 
homage to the King, recognise the Council as a final court of 
appeal, allow the royal arms to be displayed on public buildings, 
and send the title-deeds of their lands to the Registrar of the 
Council. This struck at the immediate vassals of the Empire, 
many of whom, as we have seen, held lands on both sides of the 
Rhine. Such were the Bishop of Strasbourg, the Count of Hanau 
Lichtenberg, the Elector Palatine, the Margrave of Baden, the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg, the Duke of Lorraine, the Bishop of Spire, 
the Count Palatine of Veldenz and the Count of Leiningen. 

The consternation in Germany was, it is true, to some extent 
allayed when it became known that actual possession of the land 
in question was not being attacked, and that a recognition of 
French sovereignty was all that was required; and the first 
storm of protests at the Diet of Ratisbon * was speedily followed 

1 Ordonnances d’ Alsace, i. 92. 

* Auerbach, ‘‘ La question d’Alsace a la diéte de Ratisbonne ” : Annales de 
P Est, 1889. 
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by acceptance of the situation by a number of those concerned. 
Francis Ego of Fiirstemberg, Bishop of Strasbourg, led the way, 
and his example was soon after followed by the lesser nobles of 
Lower Alsace. Submission was in both cases rewarded by letters 
patent confirming the greater part of their privileges. 

The work, however, was not completed without the use of 
force. The extra-mural possessions of the republic of Strasbourg 
had been seized, but the city itself remained secure behind its 
fortifications. Rumours that imperial forces were coming to its 
aid led Louis XIV to act, and in the night of 27 September, 1681, 
the bridge over the Rhine was seized by French dragoons. Other 
troops followed, and by the morning of the 28th the city was 
invested. The garrison was small and the fortifications, though 
strong, were in bad repair. Louvois himself reached the French 
headquarters at Illkirk on the 29th, and the magistrates, seeing 
the hopelessness of resistance, surrendered and were accorded 
a generous capitulation.2 The city was allowed to retain its 
complicated constitution and continued to enjoy most of its 
privileges, but it was stipulated that the cathedral, which had 
been in the hands of the Protestants since the Reformation, 
should be handed over to the Catholics. Moreover, in 1685 there 
was appointed a Préteur Royal,’ whose presence in the councils 
of the city ensured that the will of the King should prevail, and 
from a Free City of the Empire Strasbourg became one of the most 
privileged municipalities of the kingdom of France. 

The seizure of Strasbourg caused a general outcry in Europe 
at the time, and has aroused the indignation of many historical 
writers since. The question of the réwnions must, however, be 
considered as a whole, and the seizure of Strasbourg was no worse 
than the assertion of sovereignty over the other immediate 
vassals of the Empire. Whether the French interpretation of 
the Treaty of Miimster was justified or not, it was upon this inter- 
pretation that the réwnions were based, and the republic of 
Mulhausen was left in full enjoyment of its independence until 
its union with the French Republic in 1798. Moreover, the 
letters patent granted to the Bishops of Strasbourg and Spire 
and the Count of Hanau Lichtenberg left their holders in enjoy- 
ment of the greater part of their feudal rights. 

The Treaty of Ryswick in 1697 confirmed the réunions as far 


1 D. Fisher, ‘‘ La soumission de I’Evéque de Strasbourg, Frangois-Egon de 
Firstemberg, 4 la couronne de France’ : Revue d’ Alsace, 1867. 

* A. Maurer, L’expédition de Strasbourg en Septembre, 1681; A. Coste, La 
Réunion de Strasbourg a la France. 

* Ordonnances d’ Alsace, i. 146. 
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as Alsace was concerned,! and for nearly a century there was 
little outward change in the administration of the country. Although 
a series of able Intendants made it their consistent policy by 
indirect means to weaken the ties which had bound Alsace to 
the Empire, the German princes retained their lands and privileges 
and the towns maintained a vigorous local life. By 1789 the 
commonly accepted view was that the Treaty of Minster had 
granted Alsace to France, subject to the retention by the immedi- 
ate vassals of the Empire of such of their rights as did not conflict 
with French sovereignty. Was this, then, after all, the real 
meaning of the treaty? In a strict sense it was not. If the 
imperial diplomatists had meant no more than this, they would 
have said so. It was not the privileges of immediacy, but 
“immediacy towards the Empire,” which they attempted to 
reserve, and the object of this was, undoubtedly, as far as possible 
to exclude from the cession the immediate vassals. It was the 
acceptance by the imperial diplomatists of ambiguous phrases 
implying the cession of the whole province which enabled Louis 
XIV to place his own interpretation on the treaty; and their 
failure to clinch the point by an unequivocal formula which would 
have safeguarded the independence of the immediate nobles was 
due to the weakness of their position in 1648. 

On the other hand, it would be equally wrong to assert that 
the arrangement which was finally accepted was that which was 
from the first contemplated by the French. Events showed 
clearly that statesmen and administrators were, at first, uncertain 
as to the nature and extent of the rights which had been acquired, 
and a definite policy was only gradually evolved. By the accept- 
ance of the decrees of reunion, however, the whole question was 
definitely settled. When, in 1790, the German princes contested 
the right of the National Assembly to abolish their privileges 
and quoted the Treaty of Miinster in support of their case,* 
they were ignoring the fact that the réwnions, which had 
been confirmed by the Treaty of Ryswick, definitely involved 
the assertion of sovereignty over the whole of Alsace, and 
that the letters patent by which the majority of their privileges 


1 Louis XIV was to give up his acquisitions ‘‘ extra Alsatia sita,”’ but the 
extent of Alsace was not defined, and this gave rise to a dispute as to the northern 
boundary. During the eighteenth century negotiations between the French 
government and the princes whose lands lay in the contested area went some way 
towards settling this question, which was still in part undecided in 1789, See 
Chr. Pfister, La frontiére entre U’ Alsace et le Palatinat. 

* C, Hoffmann, La Haute Alsace a la veille de la Révolution, i.; T. Ludwig, 
Die deutschen Reichsstande in Llsase und der Ausbruch der Revolutionskriege. 
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were confirmed implied the recognition by them of that 
sovereignty. 

The réunions in Alsace cannot fairly be regarded as a mere 
act of aggression. The ambiguity, whether intentional or not, 
of the Treaty of Miinster left for subsequent negotiations the 
task of reconciling the supremum dominium of France and the 
immediacy of the princes, which were, as we have seen, incom- 
patible. The réwnions, while leaving untouched actual possession 
of lands, interpreted the treaty in favour of France and paved 
the way for the ultimate incorporation of Alsace. 

Now that France has regained possession of the coveted 
province it is perhaps tempting to draw comparisons between 
the problems which confronted her in the seventeenth century 
and those of the present day. Historical parallels are notoriously 
dangerous, but, although there is little real similarity between 
the present situation and that of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, behind both there looms the ultimate problem of assimila- 
tion. The statesmen of republican France, with its traditional 
uniformity and centralised administration, are confronted with 
an active provincialism intensified by fifty years’ resistance to 
German rule. The eighteenth-century Intendants, on the other 
hand, were hampered chiefly by the terms under which Alsace 
had been acquired, and could aim at little beyond attempting 
as far as possible to sever its connection with the Empire. Thus, 
local institutions were left substantially unchanged, and French 
language and customs made little headway, except in official 
circles in Strasbourg and Colmar and at the court of the Rohan 
Bishops of Strasbourg at Saverne. But, one by one, such old 
links with the Empire as remained came to be regarded as a 
burden to the province. The German princes on the whole lost 
contact with their subjects, who were often compelled to pay 
them contributions in addition to the royal taxes ; they thus drew 
upon themselves the odium which is usually attached to the 
absentee landlord. A certain political cohesion had, as we have 
seen, survived from the Middle Ages; and now, cut off from the 
Empire on the one hand and separated from France by the 
Vosges, its language, and its administrative system, Alsace fell 
back on a provincialism which has frequently manifested itself 
since. But although Arthur Young and other eighteenth- 
century travellers were struck by the German appearance of the 
people, a series of able Intendants had succeeded to some extent 
in drawing them towards France. From the first a vigorous 
attempt was made to remedy the worst abuses of seventeenth- 
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century feudalism, and the Intendant was always ready to 
protect the peasant against seigneurial oppression, and this at a 
time when the dwindling connection with the Empire was appear- 
ing increasingly burdensome. 

The Revolution further united Alsace with France. To the 
peasant, the ancien régime stood for the abuses of feudalism, to 
the townsman, of the corrupt municipality. All this was swept 
away by the Revolution, and the peasant found himself in assured 
possession of lands now freed from oppressive burdens, while 
the politically-minded found scope for their energies in national 
as well as provincial affairs. The Napoleonic wars further 
stimulated the consciousness of union. It was their failure to 
recognise the real strength of the political and sentimental ties 
which bound Alsace to France that prevented the Germans 
from conciliating the Alsatians after 1870; time will show how 
far the statesmen of modern France will be successful in dealing 
with a problem of which the peculiar circumstances of the 
eighteenth century helped to provide so satisfactory a solution, 

J. E. Haminron. 





THE TEACHING OF CONTEMPORARY HISTORY} 


In every university and every school, history is a subordinate 
subject. As a means of training the reasoning powers or of 
conveying exact information, it is pretty clearly inferior to 
languages or natural science, because it demands (and therefore 
allows of) a human element which cannot be catalogued or 
reduced to precise formulas except by persons of rigid mind— 
who are for that reason incompetent to understand human 
events. Amongst ourselves, we members of the Historical 
Association may, or may not, be willing to admit the weakness 
of our position from a strategic point of view, although we cer- 
tainly have no reason to accept a subjection to scientific methods 
or to literary methods, just because science and languages are 
better supported by authority and money than history. At 
present it is science which has undoubtedly attacked and success- 
fully invaded the domain of history—so successfully indeed that 
some leading historical workers assert that history itself is only 
a science. But if history is a science, and nothing but a science, 
what are its axioms and its postulates? It is a fair question, 
because a history that ignores human nature is obviously a mere 
exercise of intellect—not calculated to interest or influence any- 
one outside a very limited and converted circle. And if we 
leave out; human nature from our calculations of history, we 
leave out precisely the property that makes history distinct 
from other studies and gives it a claim to recognition as a neces- 
sary part of education. Even if history is not one science but 
a group of sciences, it is not at all apparent that it has any 
claim to consideration at the hands of educational authorities, 
for one science is intellectually as good as another so far as the 
pupil is concerned. 

Manifestly, history taught as a science of records is of little 
value to the average citizen. We know that to the trained 
student documents are indispensable and invaluable for the work 
of accumulating the evidence on which to base conclusions about 
the past; but we know equally well that 99 out of 100 people 
who, in our opinion, ought to learn something of history, or, as 

1 Part of an address, entitled ‘‘ History and National Life,” given to the 


London Branch of the Association in 1913: cf. a paper on that subject by the 
same author in volume iii, No. 2, of the old series of History, 1914. 
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I should prefer to put it, to learn something historically, would 
not and should not be research students in this very special 
subject. Those of us who elect to undertake the teaching of 
history must be perfectly well aware that our duty is not to 
produce an unlimited number of scholars or teachers, but an 
unlimited number of persons who are capable of testing their 
own experience by the proved experiences of others, and taking 
action on the strength of a judgment reached by a combination 
of both their own and others’ experience. In other words, we 
ought to treat the scholars and professional instructors as a 
small proportion of the learners of history, and go to work on 
the idea that our object is to teach people not how to teach or 
to write history, but how to learn, and to go on learning after 
professional teachers cease to play a part in their lives. Unless 
teachers of history accept this position, they stultify themselves ; 
for the greatest success of an interpreter of the changes of the 
past must be to stimulate someone to repeat the achievements 
of those who have made, for each present, its past. 

Assuming, therefore, that the Historical Association, as 
rightly representing the teachers of history, has practically to 
think in the main of ordinary citizens, not of specialists in the 
study of historical evidence (I admit that the importance of 
scientific research in the sources of history is so great that it 
must be strongly upheld), I ask leave to put forward some views 
on the subject of history teaching which, if likely to provoke 
dissent, at least express the result of an experience of trying to 
make history a medium of enlightenment to pupils of every 
social class in this country and of every age, from eight years 
old to an undefined limit ahead of my own, and of various 
races. 

The student of history is continually occupied in observing 
the constant change of one state of affairs into another. How 
then can anyone who has an historical mind fail to feel embar- 
rassed by any limitation which seems to imply that present 
conditions are something fixed—something from which we could 
deduce the past? Our very assumption is that everything 
changes; our work in research and in the construction of history 
from records is to recognise and then describe the changes of 
particular facts and situations. Surely it is clear that we owe 
no more passive reverence to the present (a term which, historic- 
ally, means as much as a point means to a mathematician) than 
to either the past or the future. Yet it will hardly be denied 
that most text-books written for use in schools give a reader the 
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feeling that there is something great and unquestionable about 
the present, which forbids us to exercise our faculties on current 
events with the same self-reliance which we assume as a right 
in dealing with the past. They lead up to the present rather 
than to the future, to what appears certain, not to what we know 
to be doubtful—and so far as I can discover this is the accepted 
view about the teaching of history in schools. We have been 
led by many considerations to avoid treating the future as part 
of history; and I submit that the result is to make the present 
no part of history. But it is, or will be—next minute. 

Here, evidently, there is a problem. As a matter of fact, 
the word history is habitually used by the man in the debating 
society, the man in the train, even by ourselves, in an ambiguous 
sense. We mean by it, at one moment, merely a record of past 
events, and at another, the whole course of human doings and 
sufferings. In common usage, the phrase “The lessons of 
history ” obliterates altogether the profound distinction between 
these two; generally that phrase has come to be employed by 
those who are defending past arrangements against proposals 
for future readjustment. It is for us as members of this Associa- 
tion to resist (whether in private conversations, or in teaching, 
or in political conflicts) this dangerous confusion. 

We have also been intimidated in discussing history—owing 
to our own deference to scientific accuracy—by the dread of 
sharing in the party divisions of our time, and in consequence we 
have generally fought shy of recent events as not a fair subject 
for treatment. In this we have been inspired by a desire to be 
honest and not to make a class-room into an immature election 
meeting (at which, quite unlike a real election meeting, the 
speaker, in the character of teacher, can crush opposition). Yet 
at the same time we are generally of opinion that knowledge of 
history—even a little knowledge—ought to make pupils fitter 
to form opinions on present, that is to say practical, issues—at 
the least to make them try to think for themselves instead of 
repeating the formulas invented somehow, often casually, by 
journalists, or borrowed for their advertising merits by election 
agents and put briefly on posters. But we are afraid (with reason) 
that we cannot be fair in our teaching of recent events. 

There is really one fundamental difficulty. No one has any 
right to stand upon a platform and “teach” about current 
affairs, for the obvious reason that if he does he must either be 
a genius, almost a prophet, or a dogmatic spectator. If he is 
the former he supersedes the historian, if the latter he is giving 
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a false impression to such of his pupils as believe him, for the 
mere spectator’s view of the present is always and essentially 
false. He may be correctly stating a future view of things, but 
he is and must be wrong about the present, solely because he is 
only a spectator: that is enough to put him on one side—that 
he has chosen to be on one side—a looker-on. Anyone, there- 
fore, is perfectly honourable in abstaining from touching on 
present affairs when he is in the position of a dictator—free to 
lay down the law because he is in the place of authority—as the 
master or mistress in a class is, normally, bound to be for quite 
another reason, the need of continuous discipline. 

If circumstances are such that it really is impossible for the 
teacher, however willing, to abdicate the position of a ruler by 
divine right, then admittedly present and future developments 
cannot profitably be treated—with the exception, of course, of 
subjects such as the legal rights and duties of citizens. Those, 
however, are liable to be uninteresting to any but grown-up 
people, or else to be made interesting by an infusion of the personal 
element, at the risk of bias, or the betrayal of personal feeling, 
against which we are pledged to guard. There is an additional 
handicap on teachers of this subject that the large size of many 
classes in itself precludes any systematic consideration of indi- 
viduals and helps to force on those in command an autocratic 
policy. Suppose the teacher of such a class is trying to give a 
clear idea of modern English affairs. As the chief distinctive 
characteristic of our public life is the amount of discussion that 
precedes, surrounds and follows public decisions, the psychological 
effect—if any effect is produced—will not be good. If the 
government of a class has to be conducted on Stewart lines, each 
pupil is going through the experience of Stewart government.! 
Having learnt about recent events from the realm of an unfettered 
monarch, he will go out into the world and find public affairs 
conducted in a manner so totally different as to render the history 
lesson, practically, almost useless. If he is a good pupil he will 
become a competent critic of past events, but an incompetent 
thinker on current events and, as a politician, a critic merely. 
It would be better from the educational point of view, therefore, 
if an instructor who found that he could never, for any reason, 
govern the lesson according to the methods prevalent in the 
political administration of his own day decided to teach in special 
detail the political system of the age, or country, which most 


1 Cf. the writer’s paper, “‘ Stages in Historical Understanding ” in History, 
xii. 130 (July 1927). 
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nearly resembled the condition of things in the class-room, and 
not bring into prominence up-to-date politics. 

I suggest that for the teaching of modern English affairs we 
must reproduce in a class the nearest possible likeness to a modern 
system of government. When we deal with the reign of Henry 
VII, the standpoint from which we view the course of politics 
is sure to be that primarily of the king himself. Therefore it 
follows that we should view present English events from the 
standpoint of a Cabinet. It is only under the most fortunate 
conditions that a history class can be transformed into a Cabinet 
meeting; I have, however, chanced on an opportunity to experi- 
ment with a class aged about eighteen, numbering eight, which 
meets round a table in a library. The scenic effect is precisely 
that of a Board Room, even to the green cloth on the table and 
the unused books round the walls, and a large number of ink- 
pots. Four members of the class come from Unionist homes, 
three are Liberals and one undecided. I found it increasingly 
difficult to handle present questions-in an effective way, although 
holding definitely that if the class wanted to raise them rele- 
vantly to the history work they ought to do so, and that it was 
a confession of futility to draw a veil of mystery over such realistic 
and dramatic politics as those of the British parliament. So I 
came to an agreement with the class to deal avowedly with 
present affairs from time to time and to act merely as a chairman 
on those particular occasions—at other times, when past events 
were to be dealt with, working on the ordinary terms, which are, 
roughly, Elizabethan. There is a prospect in such a committee 
of testing whether or not a meeting pledged to various party 
views can produce any practical suggestions in common on 
British affairs. The added advantage of the plan is that it 
clearly gives a more living interest to quite remote historical 
subjects, by showing that they have a real bearing upon current 
problems; and it abolishes the unreal distinction of past and 
present, which is generally felt to be a weakness in the teaching 
of history by non-historian critics. 

Obviously the conditions of teaching are seldom so favour- 
able: it is rarely possible to dramatise in this complete way the 
treatment of present affairs by making the treatment itself a 
discussion as to what is to be done—not what an impartial critic 
ought to say—in the near future. Where circumstances do not 
admit of such a degree of civilisation in work, the difficulty of 
handling recent or current events is great; but I venture to think 
that the difficulty has been often exaggerated. Amongst many 
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historical students, one would gather that there is a feeling that 
the present political life of England is obviously bad and that 
there exists an inevitable opposition, an impassable gulf, between 
the party statesman and the historian. But the antagonism is 
surely not the difference between a dishonest and an honest 
thinker, but rather that between the practical thinker and the 
theorist. In Mr. A. J. Balfour } history fortunately gives us an 
instance of a man who can be either. If one of his critics were 
to say that Mr. Balfour on becoming a partisan ceased to be 
honest, it is unlikely that a statesman would accept the criticism. 
He would probably know it to be the reverse of truth. 

Again, I would submit that an undue insistence on the exact 
scientific mode of the study of history is calculated to deter us 
from dealing with matters with which we are really in a fair 
position to deal. The most thorough party politician has to 
take the measure of his opponents to defeat them most effectively, 
and there is nothing to prevent a teacher of history from doing 
the same, although, outside the class-room, he is a partisan him- 
self. Inside, he has only to formulate what he understands of 
the other side. Even if a slight bias remained, it would surely 
convey to pupils a far more accurate idea of the present state of 
public life, to put one case well and then the other, or others, less 
well, than to avoid putting either and give, instead, an account 
of events as they manifestly did not happen. Further, if it is 
unfair to enter into recent party divisions, it is almost as clearly 
unfair to enter into any discussion of the Great Rebellion and 
the events which led up to it—for almost everyone must have 
some bias towards the royalist or the parliamentary side. As a 
matter of fact, historians have seldom written of past divisions 
without a bias, and it might even be argued that when they put 
their partisan views into a work which most of their readers 
were in no position to challenge, owing to a want of learning, 
the danger to truth was actually greater than if they had been 
dealing frankly with recent or current controversies, about which 
their readers were much more likely to have some knowledge. 
A teacher who deliberately presents two cases to his hearers can 
to some extent protect a class from supposing that matters 
actually unsettled were clear and finished. This consideration, 
it seems to me, reinforces the other, that autocratic teaching 
gives a false impression of English institutions in the twentieth 
century. 

It is only by putting our teaching on a natural basis in some 
1 [Now the Ear! of Balfour.) 
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such way, by facing learners with real problems and not sham 
problems, that we can give history its due power to educate 
society for the sane and serious tackling of present difficulties, 
in themselves far more important than the problems of the past. 
As it is, it can scarcely be claimed that the teaching of history 
plays much part in the political training of English people. At 
the Public Schools—Eton and the rest—which from the point of 
view of social education are far superior to many others, men do 
learn the political habit; but in the institutions which most 
future citizens attend there is comparatively little to counteract 
a crude and selfish individualism. This is the fault of circum- 
stances, not of the persons involved; but it will be admitted that 
there is a danger to the political life of the nation in this defect. 
Especially is it dangerous at a time when many political move- 
ments are deliberately run without respect for history. Con- 
sidering that the study of history does mean the appropriation 
of other people’s experiences for our own use, there is clearly 
nothing in that which should be repugnant to socialism; and 
yet to many socialists history appears to be the enemy, the 
shield of privilege and conservatism, the insidious drug given 
to a people by a parasitic teaching profession to make them 
forget plain and immediate issues of principle. It is the fault 
of historians that such a delusion should exist, for, by deferring 
too much to the powers that be—the inductive scientists— 
historians have, in the main, consented to detach history from 
the present, and have no cause for complaint if they are ignored 
by the active movers in public affairs. 

It seems to me, for these reasons, an urgent matter for those 
who understand what historical thinking really is, to use the 
means available to bring home to those who do not understand 
and who are rather afraid to hear, in case they might be convinced 
against their will, the truth that a narrow dogmatism cannot 
shut up life within its cage. If we are to fight the politician who 
refuses, because he has not the intellectual or moral courage, to 
look before or after, the least we must do is to overcome his fault 
in ourselves. If he fears the past, we are apt to shirk the present, 
and it is clearly that evasion which we must find a way to make 

The suggestion I would offer is formally a simple 
one—that we should have the courage of our opinions about our 
own subject, that we should refuse to accept any outline of policy 
from other people and should treat history in an historical spirit. 
If we mean anything by saying that the study of the past is useful, 
we mean that students of history are more competent to gauge 
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difficulties ahead than other people. It is absurd, then, for 
historians to allow themselves to be supposed by other members 
of society to be nothing but antiquarians—harmless and amiable 
people who have drawn their own teeth as far as any present 
question is concerned. 

Of the population of this country there are few who have 
any occasion to take part in insisting on history, that is, proved 
experience, as something to consider in the medley of active life, 
and this makes it a difficult and laborious undertaking to exert 
any appreciable influence on the course of events; but if an idea 
is true, it is surprisingly powerful, and we have an idea to advo- 
cate. It is that we can use the past to alter the future conditions 
of our lives. On every occasion of which we have record we at 
once see an enormous amount of wasted information—often 
information that could easily have been used—and would have 
been used, if there had been anyone able to make people under- 
stand that it was useful.1_ This I take it to be the main purpose 
of demanding that history should have its representative in 
every school; that the life of the nation (or of any wider associa- 
tion that can be arranged) should be defended against the mere 
repetition of mistakes, by the spreading of knowledge about the 
past. By disillusioning the largest possible number of people of the 
dead inheritances which we all carry with us, we are helping to 
make progress more rapid. Slavery to the past we all uncon- 
sciously endure; reverence to the past we are often willing to 
give: it remains for those who are familiar with the past to 
make us understand it and so liberate us from its prison. The 
understanding of history ought to make us both free and armed 
against what is still to come. 

I contend, therefore, that the influence of history in education 
should be made practically the opposite of what the average 
person has been led to suppose it actually is; men of the world 
regard an historian as one who buries his head in the sand on 
the approach of any present difficulty. Taking the whole sphere 
of historical study, the question we have to face is whether we 
intend to aim mainly, or entirely, at the production of students, 
or whether we mean to keep in view the effect on the ordinary 
citizen. I suggest that the latter is by far the more important 
matter for the consideration of an Historical Association. 

E. A. Furron. 
* Readers of History will hardly need to be reminded how much more evidence 


supporting this statement accrued during and after the War, in which the writer 
fell. We have to thank his mother for permission to print this paper. 











































A NEW TYPE OF QUESTION IN HISTORY 
PAPERS! 


Tue discussion on the history papers set in the various School 
Leaving Certificate Examinations, held at the last Annual Meeting 
of the Association, revealed much discontent with the examinations 
as at present carried out, but little or no agreement as to what are 
the best ways in which such examinations may be reformed. 
Yet unless teachers of history can decide among themselves 
what they wish these examinations to be it is unreasonable to 
criticise the examining bodies. The first step in the work of 
reformation, if reformation is truly desired, must be the framing 
of some sort of constructive policy among at any rate the more 
vigorous and enlightened teachers of history. 

It is with the hope that it may be some small contribution to 
the framing of that constructive policy that the following sug- 
gestion for a type of question, different from that at present in 
vogue, is put forward. 

One function of a history examination, it will probably be 
agreed, is the testing of knowledge of the facts of history. Many 
would add that an examination must also test the ability to 
handle facts. The first of these functions the present type of 
examination carries out more or less effectively; it is in the 
second that it fails. True, it attempts to do so; but in doing 
so it imposes unnecessary burdens on pupil and teacher, and 
the result is unfair to both. 

Before facts can be handled, they must first be collected, 
then sifted, and finally combined and correlated. At present 
the work of collection must be carried out previous to the examin- 
ation, for the pupil is expected to carry all the material he will 
use in his memory. Since the amount of material he may need 
is very large, the majority of his time of preparation must be 
spent in collection, that is, in the acquisition of knowledge. 
There is little time left for any training in the use of the material 
collected. Moreover, unless the pupil has the material available 
at his finger-ends at the time of the examination, he cannot show 
whether he possesses the ability to handle it or not. He may 


1 A sequel to Mr. Marten’s paper in our April number : see p. 28. Another 
communication on the subject of examinations is printed below, p. 133-4. 
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possess the ability, but unless he happens to be given just those 
questions in which he has the material he is unable to show it. 
Thus questions intended to test the ability to handle facts are 
at present unfair. Knowing this, both teacher and pupil may, 
and often do, attempt to meet the demands of the examiner by 
collecting and memorising sets of ready-made arrangements of 
facts. Those questions intended to test the ability to handle t 

facts thus tend to become mere tests of knowledge. \ 

May it not be desirable, therefore, to shorten and simplify Pia 
that part of the paper in which the knowledge of the pupil is 
tested and to devote part of it to examining him in his ability 
to handle in a simple way a body of given material ? 

The following set of questions is intended to form the second fi 
half of a two-hour paper on a period (1789-1815), set for special 
study. The first question is intended to test ability to collect the 
main ideas from a group of passages on a given subject (what do 
the authors say and mean?), the second tests comparison (do 
they all agree ?), the third correlation; and to this last is added 
a very simple test in sources of evidence (what was the source of 
information ?).1 


























Here are eight short passages dealing with Napoleon. Six are from the 
works of historians who have written about him, two are reported sayings of 
Napoleon himself. Read them through carefully. 












A. (Before the battle of Austerlitz, 1805.) Two days bofore the decisive 
battle, for which preparations are already being made, he writes to Talleyrand, 
who is negotiating in Brinn : 
I should have no serious objection to handing over Venice to the elector of Salzburg, 
and Salzburg to the house of Austria. I shall take Verona .. . for the kingdom 
of Italy. . . . The elector can call himself king of Venice if he has a fancy that way. : 
The electorate of Bavaria would become a monarchy. . . . I will give back the ; 
artillery, the magazines, and the fortresses, and they must pay me five millions. . . . 4 
To-morrow, I think, we shall have a pretty big battle with the Russians. I have 
done my utmost to avoid it, for it is only useless bloodshed. I have exchanged a few 
letters with the tsar, and learn from what he writes that he is a good fellow, with bad 
counsellors. Write to Paris, but don’t say anything about the battle, for that would 
make my wife anxious. You don’t need to worry. I am in a very strong position 
re. and my only regret is for the almost needless bloodshed which the battle will 
- You write home for me ; I have been in camp among my grenadiers for 
Eitue dear deon and have to write on my knees, so I can’t manage many letters. 
Such is the Emperor’s mood just before the most famous of his victories. 
While he is studying his maps, noting the name of every Moravian village, the 
width of every stream, and the condition of every road, and while he does his i 
best to keep himself warm by the camp-fire, he is thinking of the ministers in malt 
Paris who are awaiting his commands, and of his wife who may be anxious. In ; 
the same half-hour, he drafts a new programme for the partition of four or five 
States, talks of new crowns, of war indemnities, and of handing over fortresses. 


























1 The passages quoted may be found in their contexts in Modern Historians 
of the French Revolution, edited by F. C. Happold (Nelson, 1928). 
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Twice his laments for the useless bloodshed light up the written page like the 
rising sun of one of these December days, Need we be surprised that such a 
man conquers the legitimate princes, who at this moment are dining in their 


palaces ? } ‘ 
From the translation of Emil Ludwig’s Napoleon (1925). 


B. I closed up the chasms of anarchy, and put an end to chaos. I cleansed 
the Revolution from the filth it had accumulated. I ennobled the peoples, I stabilised 
the thrones. I encouraged all who had talents, rewarded every merit, widened the 
boundaries of fame and glory... . 

Too ambitious ? Yes, true indeed. But my ambition was of the sublimest : to 
Sound the kingdom of reason, with full development and unrestricted enjoyment of 
all the human faculties. 

Napoleon himself, translated. 


C. I wanted to prepare for the fusion of the great European interests, in the 
same way as I had arranged that of our own parties at home . . . I was scarcely 
troubled by the transient mutterings of the peoples, because I was sure that the results 
would infallibly bring them over to me. ... In such a way Hurope might have 
soon become a single nation, and any man, wherever he travelled, might have felt 
that he was in his native country all the time. This amalgamation will come sooner 
or later by force of circumstances ; the impulse is there, and I believe that after my 
Jalil and the disappearance of my system no lasting equilibrium will be possible in 
Europe except through the amalgamation and confederation of the great nations. 

Napoleon himself, translated. 


D. Into « career of a score of years he crowded his own dazzling career, his 
conquests, his triumphant assault on the old world. In that brief space we 
see the lean, hungry conqueror swell into the sovereign, and then into the 
sovereign of sovereigns. Then comes the catastrophe. He loses the balance 
of his judgment and becomes a curse to his own country and to all others. He 
cannot be still himself, or give mankind an instant of repose. His neighbours’ 
landmarks become playthings to him, he cannot leave them alone, he manipulates 
them for the mere love of moving them. His island enemy is on his nerves; he 
sees her everywhere; he strikes at her blindly and wildly. And so he produces 
universal unrest, universal hostility, the universal sense of his incompatibility 
with all established society. But he pursues his path as if possessed, as if driven 
by the inward sting of some burning devil. He has ceased to be sane. The 
intellect and energy are still there, but as it were in caricature: they have 
become monstrosities. Body and mind are affected by the prolonged strain 
to be more than mortal. Then there is the inevitable collapse; and at St. 
Helena we are watching with curious compassion the reaction and decline. 


Lord Rosebery : Napoleon—The Last Phase (1899). 


E. (The reorganisation of France.) The State which Napoleon founded 
was an autocracy based upon the plébiscite. Despotic power was as essential 
to his own purposes and to the needs of France as was the support of the nation 
duly and patently expressed. ‘‘ Confidence,” according to the famous dictum 
of Sieyés, “‘ must come from below, power from above.’”’ We may call the 
government of the Consulate and the Empire a tyranny if we please, but com- 
pared with the government which went before, it was a reign of freedom. It 
bridled the press, stamped out political debate, shook itself free from constitu- 
tional checks, and here and there, when political interests were involved, harshly 
interfered with the course of justice and the freedom of the subject. But it 
substituted a regular, scientific, civilised administration for a condition of affairs 
which bordered upon anarchy, cleansing the air of spite and suspicion, and making 
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life safe and easy for the ordinary householder who was content to let the great 


world of politics go its own way. 
H. A. L. Fisher : Bonapartism (1914). 


F. He had a nature on the intellectual side amazingly great; on the moral 
side, curiously base. All the great words which kindle the imagination and 
shape the careers of other men—patriotism, religion, conscience, honour, duty— 
had no meaning for him. They were not laws to be obeyed, but only convenient 
tools to be used, and to be used like loaded dice in a cardsharper’s hand—to 
trick other people. “ He turned liberty aside,”’ says Madame de Rémusat; “ he 
bewildered all parties, he falsified all meanings, he outraged reason, he perverted 
language, to lead us astray.” 

Bonaparte had no patriotism, for he had no fatherland. In his will he 
declared he “‘ loved France’; but then, to his own imagination, he was himself 
France! The French people were only pawns on the chessboard of his ambitions. 
He had no religion, or rather he had all religions. He was a freethinker at 
Paris, a Catholic at Rome, a Mohammedan at Cairo. In his proclamations in 
Egypt he announced he was a messenger from God sent to overthrow the Cross 
and exalt the Crescent. Duty, for him, was an unintelligible conception. As 
for honour, we have only to remember that, with a genuine touch of the Corsican, 
he bequeathed 10,000 francs in his will to the man who tried to assassinate 
Wellington. ‘‘ His methods of government,” says Madame de Rémusat, “ were 
all selected from among those which have a tendency to debase men. ‘A 
cowardly act,’ he said once, ‘ what does that matter to me? I should not fail 
to commit one if it were useful to me. In reality, there is nothing really noble 
or base in this world.’’’ Moral distinctions, that is, did not exist for him! 
“Tn his case,” says Madame de Rémusat, “ the heart was left out; he was never 
influenced by any sentiment of affection.” 


W. H. Fitchett : How England Saved Europe (1900). 


G. “Napoleon had acquired,” relates Odeleben, “ the extraordinary talent 
of judging the position and state of things at decisive moments. He was never 
mistaken when he delivered judgment as to the distance or the drawing near 
of the enemy’s fire. He noticed every movement and perceived the strength 
of the enemy and whether its movements were retrograde or to the flank much 
better and quicker than any of his generals. He had only to glance through 
his telescope to sum up with extraordinary rapidity the position and forces of an 
entire army.” 

Quoted by J. B. Vachée : Napoleon at Work (1913, translated 1914). 


H. That which contributed to conquer the soldier’s heart was the fact that 
this great man did not hold himself aloof in his grandeur: he was a familiar 
genius who spoke to them like a father to his children, and so much so that they 
imagined that they belonged to him. If he sometimes dazzled them by great 
military spectacles, like that splendid review at the Boulogne camp where he 
was seen seated on Dagobert’s throne distributing, amidst the beating of a 
thousand drums, the roar of 3,000 pieces of artillery, and the uproar of 100,000 
cries of ‘‘ Long live the Emperor,” decorations which he took from the helmets 
and shields of Bayard and Duguesclin, he also knew how to speak to them in a 
simple, affectionate tone, and with the eloquence of the heart. 

A sergeant of grenadiers of the 32nd demi-brigade, Léon Aune, wrote from 
Toulon to the First Consul to recall himself to his “ tutelar god.” The brave 
fellow enumerated hie exploits—five brilliant actions, resulting in five wounds. 
Bonaparte replied to him as follows : 

To Brave Léon,—I have received your letter, brave comrade. You have no 
need to tell me of your actions, Since the death of brave Benezette, you are the 
bravest grenadier in the army. You poasese one of the hundred swords which I am 
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distributing to the army. All the soldiers agree that you are the model of the regiment. 
I have a great desire to see you, and the Minister of War is sending you the order. 
I love you like my own son. 

(Signed) Bonaparte. 


A sub-lieutenant’s commission in the Consular Guard accompanied this 
letter, which of its kind is quite typical. 

In the course of his daily reviews he questioned the soldiers, asked them 
their names, the enumeration of their campaigns and wounds, showed particular 
attention to veterans by a friendly pat on the cheek or a pinch of the ear, spoke 
to them as he would to old comrades, and thee’d and thou’d them with a 
familiarity that charmed them. “ It is thus,” said he, “ that men are led.” 


Vachée : Napoleon at Work. 


1. Summarise very briefly what light each passage throws on the character, 
aims or career of Napoleon. You are not required to make a précis, but to show 
in two or three sentences what are the chief points brought out in each passage. 

2. Can you detect in these passages any fundamental differences of opinion 
about Napoleon? Which supplement, which appear to contradict, each other? 

3. Using these passages as material, together with any other information 
you possess, write a character sketch of Napoleon Bonaparte. When you have 
finished, underline those parts of your character sketch which are based on 
these passages. 


The paper is intended merely as a specimen of the type of 
question which might possibly be set. Much better ones could 
doubtless be constructed. 

Papers of this type offer few difficulties in marking, and, 
coupled with a not too difficult knowledge test, I believe would 
test much more fairly and effectively what a pupil had really 
gained through his historical studies. They would, moreover, 
allow of much greater freedom and, by easing the necessity of 
so much memorisation, make the period of examination pre- 
paration less one of cram and more one of training of a fascinating 
and valuable character. 


I should be glad to enter into correspondence with teachers 
on this subject. I do not mind unfavourable comment. If any 
think that the suggestion is worthy of attention I should also be 
glad if they would try over papers of the type suggested 
with their own pupils. Both I myself and the Examinations 
Committee of the Association Council would like to hear the 
result. It is only through practical experiment that any con- 
structive policy can be formulated. 

FREDERICK Happo.p. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. Epwarp ArmstrRonG, F.B.A., an historian to whom all English 
students of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are deeply indebted, 
died on 14 April at Oxford, where he had worked for over half a cen- 
tury, chiefly at Queon’s College, of which he was Pro- Provost from 1911 
to 1922. His teaching aroused in many generations of students in the 
Honour School of Modern History an abiding interest in the Italian 
Renaissance, and his best known book was perhaps that on Lorenzo de 
Medici, in the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations ”’ series. His other publications 
included books on T'he French Wars of Religion (1892), Elizabeth 
Farnese (1892), an elaborate biography of The Emperor Charles V 
(1902 ; second edition, 1910), several chapters in the Cambridge Modern 
History, and numerous articles in the English Historical Review and other 
periodicals—among them two in History, on “ The Dawn of the 
French Renaissance ’’ (October 1919) and ‘‘ Machiavelli as Political 
Thinker ”’ (July 1920). 

* * * * * * x 

Mr. ARMSTRONG was the doyen of English historians, being eighty- 
two years old when he died; a few weeks earlier Oxford had mourned 
the premature death of Edward Murray Wrong, Fellow and Tutor of 
Magdalen, who was only thirty-eight. The son of Professor G. M. 
Wrong of Toronto, it was natural that he should specialise in colonial 
history : he was Beit Lecturer from 1919 to 1924, and his most import- 
ant work was on Charles Buller and Responsible Government (1925). 
He had recently published an admirable little book in the “‘ Home 
University Library ”’ series, A History of England, 1688-1815. Other 
historical writers who passed away last spring were Canon A. J. Mason, 
author of a life of Cranmer and of a discussion of what became of the 
bones of St. Thomas of Canterbury after his tomb was despoiled ; 
Dr. W. H. Fitchett, the Australian journalist whose popular books, 
Deeds that Won the Empire (1897), Fights for the Flag (1898), How 
England saved Europe (1899), Wellington’s Men (1901), Nelson and his 
Captains (1902), and The Romance of Australian History (1913), intro- 
duced many readers to the study of imperial history ; Stanley Weyman, 
whose tales of France in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
England from the seventeenth to the early nineteenth, are warmly 
commended by Sir Charles Firth in the Association’s leaflet (No. 51) 
on Historical Novels; and R. J. Whitwell, who collaborated with 
Professor H. W. C. Davis? in the Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum 
(1913), and did much in other ways to help research in English history. 
He was one of the many voluntary workers whose labours made pos- 
sible the New English Dictionary, the concluding section of which has 
just been published. The very interesting special number of The 
Periodical * issued by the Oxford University Press in connexion with 

1 See History, xii. 175; xiii. 69. 

* While this was in the press there came the sad news of the death of Professor 
Davis himself; his work will be commemorated in our next number. 

+ This may be obtained, post free, on application to the Oxford University 
Press, Warwick Square, E.C, 

K2 
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that event (at least as important to historians as to linguists) par- 
ticularly notes his services for many years, in making ‘‘ innumerable 
contributions to the Dictionary from printed and manuscript his- 
torical records’’; and he was continuing that work by editing the 
corrections and additions to the Dictionary which are now regularly 
published in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research. 


* * * + * * * 


Mr. E. Taurtow Lzzps has been appointed to the Keepership of 
the Ashmolean Museum, vacant by the death of Dr. Hogarth; Miss 
J. de L. Mann, the assistant editor of the Hconomic History Review, 
has become Principal of St. Hilda’s College, Oxford; and Professor 
H. A. Ormerod, from Leeds, has succeeded Dr. W. R. Halliday, now 
Principal of King’s College, London, as Rathbone Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Liverpool. 

+ . . . * * * 


THREE years ago Dr. J. E. Morris remarked in a review in History 
(x. 131) that for historical purposes it was desirable to have maps with 
much lower contours indicated than even the 200 feet shown on the 
Ordnance Survey’s “‘ Roman Britain”; ‘the history of the settle- 
ment and growth of a town depends often enough on a range of very 
low hills,” but none of the historical atlases he was reviewing showed 
contours below 600 feet. In 1927 he told us (History, xii. 37) of the 
maps which the Survey was preparing to meet this need ; he now sends 
us a note of their publication. 


Tae Ordnance Survey have now ready their 1: 1,000,000 (15-7 miles to the 
inch) physical maps of England and Scotland, each 30” by 22}”, coloured and 
layered. The colours change at the 50’, 100’, 200’, 400’, 800’ contours, and three 
shades of blue mark the depth of sea. No towns are marked. Heights, gaps, 
rivers and many tributaries, and estuaries are named. The result is that each 
map can be easily viewed from the back of a class-room, and members of the class 
can be taught to find the sites of towns, etc.; in fact to make their own historical 
additions to the physical features. The price of each map, to schools, is 1s., 
a wonderfully small sum for such value, and there are reductions when quantities 
are ordered. 

The ‘‘ England ”’ is the basis of the new edition of ‘‘ Roman Britain,” care- 
fully revised, with much added information. This is a most valuable map, and 
costs only ls. 8d.; or 2s. 8d. with letterpress, including a table of events, etc. It 
will also be the basis of a map of England in the seventeenth century, showing 
Ogilby’s roads, civil war sites, industries, customs ports, etc., which is now in 
hand. The Ordnance Survey is indeed satisfying a long-felt need. 


Further particulars are given on the form of application for maps 
for educational ee which may be obtained from the Director- 
General, Ordnance Survey, Southampton. 

*” * * * * * * 


We have published from time to time discussions on the value of 
the cinematograph as an aid to the teaching of history : we are glad to 
learn that, thanks to the generosity of the Carnegie Trustees, the 
Association has now at its disposal funds to organise a serious experi- 
ment in the use of films for that purpose. A full-time investigator will 
be appointed by the Council in the autumn, to work er. a whole 

a Un 


year, beginning January 1929, in connexion with iversity 
where the professor of Education will take a personal interest in the 
enquiry, while the Director of Education for the city is ready to assist 


1 See also advertisement on p. v, above. 
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it in every way possible. ‘The investigator, who will be a teacher of 
at least six years’ experience, will be provided with a projector and 
the best historical films procurable which are suitable for teaching 

ses. When any teacher in the area would like a film to be shown 
to a class that has reached an appropriate stage in its syllabus, the 
investigator will be prepared to visit the school, show the film, discuss 
methods of using it, and assist in estimating the results. He will thus 
have an exceptional opportunity of studying the possibilities of a new 
educational instrument and, in so doing, of thinking out afresh the 
aims of history teaching. The report which he will ultimately present 
to the Council of the Association and the Carnegie Trustees should, 
when published, be of much value both to those who are considering 
the use of films in teaching and to those who wish to produce films 
suitable for that purpose. 

*” * * of * * * 

ANOTHER scientific development, that of broadcasting, now shows 
signs of becoming an educational medium whose possibilities also 
deserve serious examination. The British Broadcasting Corporation 
has already faced the problem: we noticed in January (History, xii. 
372) one of its “ Aids to Study ”; we have now received the report of 
a committee, under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Hadow, making 
some recommendations which might well be discussed by Branches of 
the Historical Association. While recognising that one of the main 
features of broadcasting must be the provision of recreation and enter- 
tainment, the committee points out the difficulty of clear differentiation 
between these and education. The response of the public has shown that 
there is a demand for more specialised catering for adult education, and 
in the opinion of the committee broadcasting can be used to supply and 
to stimulate that demand. It recommends a vigorous extension of 
the Corporation’s educational publications, including a weekly illus- 
trated educational journal. This would provide greater publicity for 
broadcasting programmes of educational character, and the increased 
interest so aroused should make possible the creation of a staff to 
advise on reading and on the organisation of private study circles. 

Admirable as all these suggestions may be, the committee recognises 
that the experts in broadcasting are not necessarily equally well 
om from the educational side. It therefore calls for the creation 
of a Central Council for Adult Education, and a system of Area Coun- 
cils to represent local opinion, and suggests that the cost might be met 
from that part of the revenues for licences at present retained by the 
Postmaster-General. It is clear that if broadcasting is to contribute 
to sound educational work its experts need assistance; the first step 
towards such co-operation must be a sympathetic—though critical— 
examination of this report by specialists in education. 

* * . « « * * 


AmIpD many differences of opinion on other points, the members of 
the Association present last January at the session of the annual 
meeting which discussed examinations * appeared to be unanimous in 
desiring closer co-operation between the teachers of history in schools 
and the university examining bodies. We are therefore glad to print 


1 New Ventures in Broadcasting : a Study in Adult Education. The British 
Broadcasting Corporation. 1928. xvi+ 115 pp. ls. 

* The discussion was reported in a paper by Mr. C, H. K. Marten in the April 
number of History, an addendum to which, by Mr. Happold, is printed above. 
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the following report of a successful conference on History in the Cam. 
bridge School Certificate examination, held at that university on 
4 February, 1928, which has been sent to us (with the consent of the 
Cambridge authorities) by Miss Lardelli, one of the representatives 
there of the Association of Head Mistresses. 


The Rev. T. C. Fitzpatrick, D.D., President of Queens’ College, Chairman of 
the Local Examinations Syndicate, presided, and there were present two repre- 
sentatives of the Association of Head Masters, three of the Association of Head 
Mistresses, one of the Association of Head Mistresses of Recognized [Private] 
Schools, two of the Association of Assistant Masters, and one of the Association 
of Assistant Mistresses; there were also present eight examiners, the General 
Secretary (Mr. Nalder Williams), and the two assistant secretaries, of the Syndicate, 

The matters considered were : 


Syllabus. It was decided unanimously that the periods set in English 
history were too long and that there should be a return to the earlier division 
into four periods instead of three: 1066-1485; 1485-1688; 1688-1815; 
1815-1914. The date in the last period had been 1900, but it was changed 
to 1914 to correspond with the Modern European period. It was agreed 
that a wide study of history is needed in the schools, but that this is not 
suitable for examination purposes. 

Other suggestions, such as detailed schedules, and a special subject on 
the period selected, were considered, but it was agreed that with four periods 
in the English history __ detailed schedules would be unnecessary, and 
that the introduction of special subjects would involve serious difficulties. 

ion Papers. Many questions set in 1927 were said to be too academic, 
mature or puzzling, and a demand was made for a greater number of straight- 
forward questions. A long discussion of individual questions followed. It 
was recognised that both knowledge and judgment should be tested. 

Agreement was reached upon the following points. (1) That there should 
be a larger number of straightforward questions, but some of the more 
difficult type should be retained, in order to keep up the standard and give 
opportunity to candidates of outstanding ability. There should be a definite 
proportion in each paper of “fact” and of “idea’’ questions. It was 
pointed out that a large number of questions required comparisons between 
subjects at the extreme ends of the o——_ (e.g. the Norman castle and 
Elizabethan manor). It was agreed that there should not be too many of 
these, as it is hard on a candidate if he can answer one part and not the other. 
(2) That there were too many gaps (e.g. last year, in one paper, Period C, 
1714-1900, Ireland and the Industrial Revolution were entirely omitted), 
and that it was even more necessary that the most copertet facts should be 
known than that excessive precautions should be taken against cramming. 
(3) That there should be more questions on social and economic history. 

Candidates’ Answers. In answer to the question as to what standard of 
answer may reasonably be expected, it was acknowledged that the standard 
had gone up. A few years ago it was said to be too easy. The examiners 
acknowledged that it had probably been tightened up too much. The 
average candidate ought to able to pass; the ideal paper should both 
cate. for the average and give the brilliant boy or girl a chance. The 
European History paper of 1927 was unanimously approved as a good one. 


. 
“ 


The views put forward by the teachers’ representatives were given most 
serious consideration, and the examiners expressed their satisfaction that the con- 
ference had been held, as more criticism of the history papers had been received 
than of those in any other subject, and they had been frankly puzzled. 


* * * * * * * 


A scxHoot of international studies, directed by Mr. Alfred Zimmern, 
will be held at Geneva in July and August. Its various courses will 
include a seminar for advanced students working at particular prob- 
lems under Mr. Zimmern’s own direction, and during the fortnight 
beginning 20 August there will be a special programme for teachers. 
Among those who have undertaken to lecture are M. Paul Mantoux, 
late head of the political section of the secretariat of the League of 
Nations, Professor Bernadotte E. Schmitt of Chicago, Mr. F. F. Urqu- 
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hart of Balliol College, Oxford, and other well-known historians. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the secretary, British 
Universities League of Nations Society, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, 8.W.1. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ENGLISH FINANCE IN THE FouRTEENTH CENTURY 


Miss D. M. Brooms, Ph.D., of the University of Manchester, writes :— 

I am afraid that certain statements in Mr. Anthony Steel’s interest- 
ing article on ‘‘Some Aspects of English Finance in the Fourteenth 
Century,”’ published in the January number of History, might mis- 
lead readers unfamiliar with the records on which they are based ; 
may I mention some of them ? 

Mr. Steel thinks that the “ immediate results ’’ of Sir James Ram- 
say’s faith in the Issue Rolls are less serious than those of his faith in 
the Receipt Rolls because, “ though every total requires careful check- 
ing,” the Issue Rolls “do record sums actually spent somewhere at 
one time or another ” (p. 301). But, as the two sets of rolls are largely 
complementary, surely a misconception of the nature of either group 
is equally serious ? e transference of money or jewels to or from 
the custody of the Exchequer, from or to that of another department, 
is recorded in the form of issues and receipts, but is not expenditure 
nor income: e.g. the transference in 1364 of £47,171 of King John’s 
ransom from the Exchequer to the Chamber, and the similar trans- 
ference, in 1369, of £41,171 of the original sum from the Chamber to 
the Exchequer. So also the repayment of real loans is not expenditure 
any more than the receipt of such loans is income, while, of course, the 
several t of “‘ fictitious’ loans are purely book-keeping devices 
affecting ‘the total of neither expenses nor revenue. In addition to its 


other functions the gory served as a bank and a safe-deposit for 


state and household, and fourteenth-century Issue Rolls are no more 
solely records of sums actually spent than the Receipt Rolls are solely 
records of real income. 

Again, I do not agree that the Receipt Rolls and Issue Rolls “‘ just 
note down the sums paid and received, without any attempt at order” 
(p. 300). The entries in the fourteenth-century rolls, after 1326, are 
arranged chronologically, day by day, and even before 1326 there was 
a very definite, though perhaps not quite so businesslike, an order. 
Nor do I agree that the system of assignment was “‘ essentially a slip- 
shod device” (p. 303). Was it more “slipshod”’ than the modern 
cheque, bill of exchange, or overdraft systems? All, I imagine, are 
open to objection and abuse; they are nevertheless not “‘slipshod ” 
methods of conducting financial business. 


Errata IN Apri NuMBER 


p. 34, last line but one. For Stanton read Stenton. 
86, second notice, last line but gne, For completely read competently, 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS 


XLVI.—GLADSTONE AND THE TURKS 


THE common opinion that Gladstone in 1876 was an advocate of 
the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, “‘ bag and baggage,” } has 
no foundation in fact, although it arose immediately after the 
publication of his pamphlet on ‘‘ Bulgarian Horrors” and was soon 
well established.2 Reports of the ‘‘ atrocities” in Bulgaria began to 
appear in the Daily News in June 1876, and Gladstone figured 
prominently in the anti-Turkish agitation which reached its height 
in August and September; but his unqualified denunciation of the 
administrative methods of the Turks never led him to diverge from 
the established British policy of maintaining a Turkish empire 
in Europe. The pamphlet was merely an attempt to secure the 
“extinction of the Turkish executive power in Bulgaria.” ® 


Let the Turks now carry away their abuses in the only possible manner, 
namely, by carrying off themselves. Their Zaptiehs and their Mudirs, their 
Bimbashis and their Yuzbachis, their Kaimakams and their Pashas, one and all, 
bag and baggage, shall, I hope, clear out from the province they have desolated 
and profaned. 


Although none of his other speeches or writings contained any 
proposal of a wholesale expulsion of the Turks from Europe suggestions 
to the contrary at once began to appear: he therefore explained in a 
letter to The Times (9 September), that his desire that the Turks 
should “carry themselves off” from Bulgaria was “strictly limited 
to military and official Turks”; and in the Blackheath speech of 
10 September he proposed that Europe should say to the Turk, “ you 
shall receive a reasonable tribute, you shall retain your titular 
sovereignty, your empire shall not be invaded.” * As the Treaty of 
Berlin in 1878 established an autonomous, though limited, Bulgaria, 
the conservative government, as Morley points out,® practically accepted 
the “‘ bag and baggage” policy, as originally enunciated. 

It was in their attitude towards Russia that Beaconsfield and 
Gladstone differed, for the statement in the pamphlet, that “ the time 


1 Cf.,e.g.,C. D. Hazen, Zurope since 1815 (revised and enlarged edition, 1923), 
pp. 569, 570: “‘Mr. Gladstone, emerging from retirement, denounced ‘the 
unspeakable Turk’ in a flaming phlet called Bulgarian Horrors and the 
Question of the East. He demanded that England cease to support a government 
that was an affront to the laws of God, and urged that the Turks be expelled from 
Europe ‘bag and baggage.’”’ See also the important work by A. Hajek, 
Bulgarien unter der Tiirkenherrschaft (1925), p. 305. 

Cf. Baron H. de Worms, England’s Policy in the Hast (1877), p. 17, ‘‘ Messrs. 

Gladstone, Lowe, and Stansfeld . . . hold that the only possible remedy for the 

rievances of the Turkish Christians is to be found in the extermination of the 
urks, ‘ bag and age,’ from Europe, . . .” 

* Gladstone, Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of the ast (1876), pp. 61-2. 

* Daily News, 11 September, 1876. 

* Life of Gladstone, ii. 675, Beaconsfield’s neglect of the Concert of Europe 
was the basis of Gladstone's criticism in the Midlothian campaigns: Gladstone, 
aa aeeetine in Scotland, March and April, 1880, particularly i. 115-17; 
Hu, ’ ’ ’ 
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has come to emulate Russia by sharing in her good deeds, and to 
reserve our opposition until she shall visibly endeavour to turn them 
to evil account,” maintained an attitude always incomprehensible to 
good conservatives. When Gladstone came into office in 1880 he 
endeavoured to reverse conservative policy, not by some attempt 
to expel the Turks from Europe, but by a rapprochement with the 
Russian government. The divergence between the Near Eastern 
policies of the two parties was indeed slight. Rosebery, in the short- 
lived third Gladstone ministry, followed so closely in Salisbury’s foot- 
steps that his acceptance of his predecessor’s line in regard to Greek 
compensation in 1886 was the occasion of the introduction of the 
inciple of continuity into British foreign policy. Continuity on this 
is continued throughout the ’nineties, and, in spite of much plat- 
form oratory and private hesitation, no modification of traditional 
policies appeared until the growing strength of Balkan nationalism 
introduced a new factor into the situation. W. N. MEpticort. 


This series has included: 1, Magna Carta, and 2, The Real Significance 
of the Armada’s Overthrow, Oct. 1917; 3, Rome’s Foreign Policy and Trade 
Interests, and 4, The Meaning of Protectorate, Jan. 1918; 5, The Two Houses 
of Parliament and their Separation, and 6, Warren Hastings, April 1918; 
7, The Effects of the Black Death on Rural Organisation in England, July 1918; 
8, Taxation without Representation, Oct. 1918; 9, Geoffrey of Monmouth and 
the Brut, Jan. and April 1919; 10, The Battle of Flores, 1591, July 1919; 
11, The Ecclesiastical Policy of Constantine and that of Diocletian, Oct. 1919; 
12, English Craft Gilds in the Middle Ages, Jan. 1920; 13, The Battle of Bannock- 
burn, Apri! 1920; 14, The Petition of Right, and 15, The Balance of Power, 
July 1920; 16, The Danes in England, Oct. 1920; 17, Serbia and the Jugo- 
Slav Movement, April 1921; 18, The Act of Treason, 1352, July 1921; 19, The 
Study of English Place-Names, Oct. 1921; 20, Christopher Columbus, April 
1922; 21, The Origins of the Punic Wars, July 1922; 22, The Pilgrim Fathers, 
and 23, The Casualties at Poterloo, Oct. 1922; 24, The Navigation Act of 1651, 
Jan. 1923; 25, The Great Fire of London, April 1923; 26, St. Catherine of 
Siena, July 1923; 27, Ancient Sparta, Oct. 1923; 28, The Great Statute of 
Premunire, Jan. 1924; 29, Catherine de Medici and the French Wars of Religion, 
April 1924; 30, The Vikings, July 1924; 31, The General Election of 1784, Oct. 
1924; 32, The Religion of Lord Howard of Effingham, Jan 1925; 33, Holland 
and England during the War of the Austrian Succession, April 1925; 34, Cathedral 
builders of the Middle Ages, July 1925; 35, The School of Salerno, Oct. 1925; 
36, Roman Britain, Jan. 1926; 37, The Monarchy of Louis XIV, April 1926; 
38, The Quo Warranto Proceedings under Edward I, July 1926; 39, The Deriva- 
tion of London, Oct. 1926; 40, Queen Caroline and the Church, Jan. 1927; 41, The 
Household Ordinance of 1279, April 1927; 42, The Movement of Population 
during the Industrial Revolution, July 1927; 43, Lord Salisbury and Turkey, 
ee 44, The Spanish Succession, Jan. 1928; 45, Trimoda Necessitas, 

Pp 8. 





REVIEWS 


Historical Foundations of Modern Education. By E. H. Retsner. 
1927. xv +513 pp. New York: The Macmillan Co. 11s. 


THE period within which the author seeks the foundations of modern 
education extends from the Homeric age to the close of the sixteenth 
century; a later work appears to be contemplated which will continue 
the narrative. The standpoint adopted is, that educational aims and 
institutions are organically related to the larger life—social, economic, 
political—of which they necessarily form a part; consequently the 
history of education cannot be written in isolation from the larger sphere 
which we call “ history.” It will be conceded, therefore, that Professor 
Reisner’s task in sketching a development which extended over some 
three thousand years, and included many varied phases of Western 
European life, is by no means a light one. A writer who essays it may 
reasonably take for granted a considerable ort, of relevant know- 
ledge of a general kind in his readers, and so hold himself free to throw 
the stress of his labour upon the special topic, while, of course, by no 
means neglecting the wider outlook. This, however, is not Mr. Reisner’s 
way. On the contrary, his book in places reads like a conspectus of 
European history in which the more strictly educational story is apt 
to be submerged. This is notably the case when the origines of 


Christianity or the Reformation of the sixteenth century are in question. 
In these two cases it is unfortunate that church history does not appear 
to be the author’s strong point; and this makes him miss the theo- 
logical and controversial intention which lay beneath the insertion of 
Hebrew as well as Greek in so many school courses during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, an insertion which he regards as “ rather 


” 
+ 


si One forms the impression that the writer is uncertain as 
to the level of historical knowledge attained by his readers; the 
consequence is a certain diffuseness in the writing and a grave additional 
burden thrown upon a task already difficult enough. Less particularity 
in reference to history in general and more detail as to curriculum, 
text-books and methods, things closely akin to the purpose of the 
work, would be preferable. Nevertheless, it is but right to say that 
Mr. Reisner has very fairly succeeded in following the development of 
educational practice and in relating it to the general posture of affairs 
in western Europe throughout his chosen period. Each of his eighteen 
chapters is followed by a book-list for further reading; the absence of 
first-hand sources and of French writers is notable. There are some 
sixty pictures, nearly one half of them having no particular association 
with formal education, though they certainly help to illustrate the con- 
ditions of European life at different times. 

There are various errors in detail: the Republic alone represents 
Plato on education, the essay On the Guidance of Children is unhesitat- 
ingly ascribed to Plutarch, and Roger Bacon’s death is dated 1294 
instead of 1292, the year now preferred by the authorities. The 
spelling “‘ Boccacio ”’ is probably due to the compositor ; but the author 
is not free from colloquialisms which jar—‘ end up,” “ chockfull,” and 
the like. He assumes that ‘‘ sources” cannot be read in the original 
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languages and invariably uses, or refers to, translations not his own. 
There is a fullindex. The second volume will be awaited with interest. 
J. W. ADAMSON. 


An Introduction to Political Science. By E. F. Bowman. 1927. 
8vo. xvii-+ 327 pp. Methuen. 6s. 


Mr. Bowman’s book is intended primarily ‘for use in advanced 
courses in schools.” The first half of the book ably surveys the 
development of governmental institutions. Mr. Bowman has set the 
broad outlines of his subject clearly before the reader. He makes 
several good points, notably when he writes (p. 63) that it was the 
“ tremendous pressure of the invasions by the barbarian tribes and the 
Mohammedans which is the main reason for the religious union of 
Europe in the Middle Ages.’”’ On the other hand, he occasionally 
leaves an impression which is scarcely accurate. Thus he states 
(p. 88) that the device of representative government was altogether 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans. He pronounces that the move- 
ment of the herrings from the Baltic to the North Sea was the chief 
cause of the decline of the Hanseatic League (p. 8). Nor is his treat- 
ment of the democratic device of the referendum very helpful, since 
it is considered without reference to the experience of the Australian 
and Swiss peoples. 

The second half of the book is concerned with elementary theory of 
the state. His analysis of political ideals, and especially of the theories 
of the ‘‘ Natural Rights School,” is well done. Throughout, the book 
is concise, but not dull; and it may be read with profit by those who 
wish to acquire a groundwork of knowledge on the historical develop- 
ment of the state, and on the growth of political theory. 

A. F,. Hatrerstey. 


The Culture of Ancient Greece and Rome. Translated from the second 
German edition of F. Potann, E. Retstncrer, and R. WaGNER 
by J. H. Freese. 1926. 335 pp. Harrap. 2ls. 


Tuts work is intended to provide an introductory sketch of Greek 
and Roman civilisation for the “ordinary man and the intelligent 
school-boy,” and covers roughly the same ground as the Cambridge 
Companions to Greek and Latin Studies. Its seven sections deal 
with Literature, Philosophy and Science, Religion, Art, Private Life, 
the Army, and the Constitution. That there is a public for such a work 
in Germany is suggested by the fact that two editions were called for 
within three years, but it is perhaps a little doubtful to what readers it 
will appeal in English. The space allotted to each of the many sub- 
jects treated is necessarily very limited, and it may well be felt by 
the English reader that a more general treatment of them would be 
more acceptable. For example, about two pages each are devoted 
to an analysis of the subject-matter of the Jhad and the Odyssey, 
while Roman religion is given no more than six, two of which are 
devoted to an account of the spectacles in the Circus and the Amphi- 
theatre, while the Lares and family worship are hardly mentioned at 
all. A similar lack of balance is equally noticeable elsewhere: some 
subjects, or part of them, are dealt with in detail, others quite sketchily, 
though not generally, the difference being rather one of quantity of 
fact than quality of treatment. The result of this appears to be that 
while the treatment can nowhere be sufficiently full to make the work 
useful to the student for reference in details, it fails to provide the 
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general reader with that conspectus of the broad lines of development 
in the various branches of ancient life and culture which he may be 
expected to require. Nor, it may be feared, is the style calculated to 
carry him along. The translation, though careful and accurate, 
abounds in Teutonisms such as “since poets and actors drew their 
certainly very modest honoraria from the state,” or “ this internally 
animated work with decided external errors is a thousand times more 
valuable than thousands of artistically flawless works which have no 
internal vigour”; while technical terms, often, it is true, explained in 
a glossary provided by the translator, appear with unnecessary fre- 
quency—one cannot help feeling, for example, that in a work of this 
kind “ pedestal’ would be more in place than “‘socle.” It should, 
however, be said that the German original is the work of competent 
scholars, that, considering the mass of detail included, errors of state- 
ment are commendably few, and that the views expressed are almost 
always those which command general assent. The numerous illus- 
trations, some of them perhaps rather weakly reproduced, are well 
chosen to elucidate the text, and if most of them are familiar, it is a 
pleasure to meet the beautiful archaic goddess from South Italy 
whose romantic journeyings have ended in Berlin (Fig. 1), the relief 
from the Acropolis statue-bases, including the ‘ hockey-players ” 
(Figs. 31 and 56), and the charming and industrious ass from Ostia 
(Fig. 115). A satisfactory index is provided, and a short bibliography 
of English books, in which one notices some strange omissions, especially 
of recent publications. D. ATKINSON. 


Ia conquéte romaine. Par A. Picanion. 1927. 520 pp; 2 maps. 
Paris: Alcan. 40 fr. 


UnbeER this title we should expect to find a discussion of Roman 
foreign policy, military technique and imperial administration. Instead, 
we have a broad survey of the west European peoples from the Stone 
Age, followed by a general history of Rome down to the end of the 
Republic, in which domestic as well as international events receive 
consideration. Writing on this plan, Professor Piganiol has not left 
himself much room for comment and explanation. Here and there he 
gives his readers a useful lead, e.g. in his discussion (p. 212 segq.) of the 
first serious Roman intervention in the eastern Mediterranean (200 B.C.). 
But as a rule he confines himself to a bald narrative, and he does not 
trace the reaction of Roman militarism upon the republican government. 

In a work of such wide scope author and reviewer are bound to come 
into conflict on some points of detail. Herodotus did not deny the 
existence of Tin Islands (p. 78), but merely called it into doubt. 
Pytheas did not visit Thule, but described it from hearsay (p. 121). 
Sulla, so far as is known, did nothing to standardise municipal govern- 
ment in Italy (p. 335); and it is almost certain that Cesar did not allot 
the provinces of Macedonia and Syria to Brutus and Cassius (p. 424). 
On p. 95 M. Piganiol suggests that Rome in the fifth century B.c. enjoyed 
a lucrative trade, but on p. 99 he admits that the chief import into Italy 
at that period, the Attic vase, is conspicuously absent from the city. 
On pp. 82-4, 124 he states that in the early Latin League Rome was 
probably a subordinate member and Tusculum the leader; yet Rome 
was @ far larger town and had a wider territory. On p. 316 he seems 
to overrate the importance of the publicani when he says that Roman 
capitalism was based entirely on their operations. 

But it is only fair to add that M. Piganiol’s book is a storehouse of 
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varied information, much of it not easily accessible. In particular, 
he provides some very useful summaries on the archxology of early 
western Europe, and well-chosen bibliographical lists of the more recent 
literature of the subject. M. Cary. 


Hellenistic Civilisation. By W. W. Tarn. 1927. 312 pp. Arnold. 
16s. 


Few periods of ancient history have received more attention in 
recent years than the Hellenistic Age. This fact alone ought to ensure 
a hearty welcome to Mr. Tarn’s admirable summary of the work 
accomplished by epigraphists, yar. sto and other scholars, of 
whom he himself is not the least, in extending and deepening our know- 
ledge of the Greek world as it was between Alexander and Augustus. 
The general character of the age is now well known. Gone in theory, 
if not in fact, is the particularism of the Greek city-state. Greek and 
Macedonian, wherever their lot is cast, are bound together by a common 
language and common culture, which even the educated Asiatic and 
Roman will come later to adopt in part; meanwhile, as a corollary of 
this universalism, the individual enjoys a hitherto unknown liberty of 
action and thought. 

Considered politically, the period is notable for the variety of its 
state-forms. The three leading powers—Macedonia, the Seleucid 
Empire, Egypt—exhibit as many contrasts as resemblances; the first 
was a limited monarchy based on a national army, the second represents 
a gallant attempt to hold together vast Asiatic territories by a network 
of Greek cities and settlements, Egypt finally was “ a world in itself, 
whose interest lies primarily in the economic system of the Ptolemies, 
the most thorough-going system of State nationalisation known, unless 
conceivably the Peruvian.” Alongside of these monarchies there 
existed not only the Pergamene kingdom and the native dynasties of 
Asia Minor, but in addition the Greek cities, already developing into 
the municipalities of the Roman Empire, and the numerous federal 
organisations, particularly the league (e.g. the Avtolian) which grew 
out of the ‘‘cantonal commune,” and the league of cities like the 
Achzan, which last Mr. Tarn thinks came nearer than any other Greek 
attempt to evolving a true system of representation. 

Inside these diverse frames there was a constant ferment of new 
ideas. The inscriptions reveal the progress made in such matters as 
the settlement of differences between states by arbitration, the guaran- 
teeing of a state’s neutrality, the creation of refuges or asyla. Just 
as the vastly increased number of honorary citizenships proves the 
cosmopolitan character of Hellenism, so Stoic teaching and such 
developments as the growing habit of applying to another city for a 
commission to settle law-suits in one’s own pave the way for the Jus 
Gentium. The economic conditions sound at times strikingly modern 
—restriction of population (but by infanticide !), trouble with the prole- 
tariat (sometimes producing revolution, but generally kept under by 
private munificence), even strikes—though these, as we should expect 
in a slave society, were very rare, Egypt, where the cheapness of free 
labour rendered slaves unnecessary, Toler the exception which proves 
the rule. Similarly there is a modern air (one thinks of the English 
in India) about the Greeks settled in Egypt.. ‘“ They brought their 
own gods, read Homer and Euripides, and formed endless clubs.” 

Where good things are so plentiful it is difficult to select, but one 
may notice in particular the chapter on “ Trade and Exploration.” 
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Mr. Tarn confesses that ‘‘ Hellenistic trade is a palimpsest, buried under 
that of the Roman Empire ”’; but his skilful deciphering yields interest- 
ing results, e.g. the dominant part played in international trade by 
oriental produce and manufactures. 
Mr. Tarn’s forte is economics, but the book is far from being a dry- 
as-dust compilation of statistics. The author has an eye for the 
icturesque and can extract it from the most unlikely places—witness 
his eloquent appreciation (on p. 236) of the geographer Strabo. 
E. A. BARBER. 


Christianity in the Roman World : tts Rise and Progress to the Fall of 
the Western Empire. By Duncan ArRmMyTAGE. 1927. ix + 
281 pp. Bell. Schooledition. 5s. 


Tus book will be welcomed by all teachers who agree with the 
writer that it is ‘‘ unfortunate that early Christian history is so seldom 
taught in our great schools,” despite the fact that ‘‘ from whatever 
point of view we approach it, that history is of supreme importance to 
a right nae of the political and social life of Europe in 
subsequent ages.” . Armytage has endeavoured ‘‘ to Christianise 
the appropriate chapters in Gibbon ”’ by writing a series of ten short 
essays. After an introduction dealing with the Preparation of the 
World for Christianity, he passes to a study of Rome and the Religions 
of the Empire. He then sketches the Social and Geographical Expan- 
sion of Christianity up to a.D. 325, and describes the Persecutions and 
the work of the Apologists. After two essays on Christian Life and 
Internal Strife up to a.p. 325, two further chapters are devoted to 
theological development before and after the Council of Nicwa, and the 
series closes with studies of Early Monasticism and the Rise of the 
Papacy. 

Mr. Armytage has shown courage in attempting a difficult task; 
the book is well written, and a reviewer has found it interesting through- 
out, but only experience in actual teaching can prove the measure of the 
author’s success. It is a pity that the manuscript was not read with 
greater care before the work was sent to the printer ; slips which will not 
mislead the adult reader may prove seriously confusing in a book which 
is intended for use in sees? It may further be noted that Mr. 
Arm ytage’s attitude is throughout rigorously orthodox and traditional. 
For example, the ex parte apologia of Athanasius is reproduced without 
question, the modern criticism of the traditional account of the Council 
of Sardica has left no trace in his narrative, and the author can speak 
of “‘ the sweetness and tranquillity of mind” of Athanasius, a phrase 
which is curiously infelicitous when applied to that zealous persecutor 
and master of invective. The rigorous orthodoxy of the book can be 
illustrated from Mr. Armytage’s judgment that at Chalcedon “a 
complete answer ” was given to the Christological problem; even ina 
school text-book it might perhaps have been suggested that the answer 
of Chalcedon appears to many Christians as merely a restatement of 
. 8 Bho mangetins of the Theban Legion (which is here treated as historical) 
is transported from the reign of Diocletian to that of Maximin, a.p. 235-8 (p. 80); 
Diocletian issues siz edicts of persecution (p. 84)—how is this number obtained 1— 
the measures of Licinius directed against the Christians are forgotten, so that the 
statement on p. 84 is false as it stands; ‘ Diocletian died in 305” (p. 86): the 
a of Diocletian's abdication in 305 is thus ignored; the battle at the 

lvian Bridge is apparently confused with the Rescript of Milan and placed in 


; Pp : 
the of 4.p, 313 (p. 143); “ Athanasius fled to Rome in 337” (p. 196)—337 is, 
in fect, the year of his triumphant return from exile; Julian’s death is placed in 
364 (p. 147), though Jovian’s accession is rightly set in 363 (p. 220). 
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the problem which awaited solution; it would be doubtless rash to 
inform the young that the creed of Chalcedon has also been regarded 
as a declaration of theological bankruptcy. 

But it is not on any note of criticism that this comment upon a 
courageous enterprise should close. The book in the hands of a good 
teacher might be of the greatest service. It remains for teachers to 
put it to the test. Norman H. Baynes. 


The Life of St.Gall. ByMaupJoynt. 1927. 168pp. 8.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 

The Abbey of St. Gall as a Centre of Literatureand Art. By J. M. Ciarx. 
1926. viii + 322 pp. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 

Btude sur I’ Influence musicale del’ Abbaye de Saint-Gall (viii au xit siécle). 
(Université de Louvain: Recueil de Travaux publiés par les 
membres des conférences d’histoire et de philologie, 2™° série, 6™ 
fascicule.) Par Dom Romspavut van Doren, O.8.B. 1925. 
160 pp.; 3 plates. Louvain; Librairie Universitaire. 

THE accumulation of a vast literature dealing with one of the greatest 
monastic centres of the Middle Ages is both natural and proper. Yet, 
till now, there has been little to which the general English reader could 
turn for information about St. Gall. A translation of Wahlafrid 
Strabo’s life of the founder of the abbey and a history of the abbey itself 
in English are therefore to be welcomed. 

Miss Joynt’s rendering of Wahlafrid’s Vita S. Galli is very competent 
and, as far as the author’s florid and sometimes turgid Latin style allows, 
reads smoothly. Inaccuracies or omissions in the translation are few.? 
Of her introduction of fifty-seven pages the early part gives a useful 
summary of what is known about St. Gall’s life and work, but the bulk 
can only be described as irrelevant to the subject-matter of the book, 
being a survey, which is necessarily very sketchy, of the history of the 
monastery down to modern times. 

Mr. Clark’s monograph is in many ways an attractive book : it is 
obviously the result of wide reading in primary and secondary 
authorities ; it is attractively written, and some chapters—for example, 
those on the Drama (viii) and on St. Gall in Romance (x)—are admirably 
done. To speak plainly, had Mr. Clark claimed only to have written a 
popular or semi-popular history of St. Gall, one would have little but 

ise for his Soh aed would look with kindly indulgence on occasional 

pses from strict accuracy, from which no work of vulgarisation is ever 
wholly free. But the tone of his preface and of the work itself makes 
it clear that his claims are less modest, that, in other words, he expects 
his monograph to be judged as an original contribution to scholarship. 

Yet his earlier chapters not only contain little positive information that 

was not known before from the specialised writings of E. Diimmler, 

Meyer von Knonau and others, or the more general histories of Hauck, 

Specht and Manitius, but they are marred by a dogmatic treatment of 

topics that are still problematic, and by occasional errors. Thus, 

chapter ii, “‘ The Irish Influence at St. Gall ”’ is full of extremely dubious 
etymologies and identifications of persons, which were perhaps worth 
stating as hypotheses but should not have been treated as though 
certainly established. Again, Mr. Clark seems to share the delusion, 


1 W. Temple, in Foundations. 

* Gubernent in the preface (p. 62) is wrongly translated as though it were in 
the indicative mood, while ‘ devil worshippers " is not a permissible rendering 
of satellitibus daemonum (i. 8). Deo duce (i. 14), dignaretur 19), fugaw (ii. 25), e@ 
honor (ii. 26) are all left untranslated. 
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which is still only too common, that the occurrence here and there of 
Greek words in a ninth-century author proves that the writer had a 
competent knowledge of Greek, while his statement (p. 113) that the 
transcription of three Greek vowel sounds, all reproduced as ¢ at St. Gall, 
shows that “this pronunciation was not imported from Ireland, but 
from Italy or from Constantinople by way of Italy,’’ demonstrates his 
insufficient acquaintance with Greek studies in the West at that time. 
For this “ itacistic’’ pronunciation, which he seems to regard as an 
isolated phenomenon at St. Gall, is as a matter of fact found in other 
centres where there was Irish influence, and consequently some interest 
in Greek.? 

The monograph by Father van Doren of course appeared too late for 
Mr. Clark to use in his chapter on music; but Mr. Clark would himself 
doubtless be the first to admit that, should his book ever reach another 
edition, that chapter would have to be considerably rewritten in the 
light of the learned Benedictine’s researches. 

Father van Doren’s book is, in fact, a most learned and thorough 
investigation of a difficult subject. It is divided into two parts, of 
which the former (La diffusion du chant romain) is concerned with the 
early history of ecclesiastical music in the West, while the latter deals 
specifically with music at St. Gall to the end of the eleventh century. 
Many of the more important conclusions reached by him may be 
described as negative or destructive.- He strongly doubts—though he 
is too wise and too good a scholar to be dogmatic—whether Gregory I 
was the author of the music and text of the antiphonarium Romanum; 
but the greatest sufferer under Father van Doren’s penetrating 
examination is Notker Balbulus, whose reputation as a great musician 
is shown to rest on no solid foundations at all. As Father van Doren 
clearly demonstrates, such works as can with safety be attributed to 
Notker do not prove his musical knowledge to have been more than 
ordinary. Notker’s supposed letter to Landpert concerning the 
litter signicative, on which much of his reputation as a musician has 
hitherto been based, Father van Doren argues convincingly is not by 
him at all.* 

This essay, then, is a first-rate piece of work, which should be 
carefully studied by all interested in the history of medieval music. 

It is strange that none of the three writers whose books have been 
under consideration refer in their bibliographies or elsewhere to the 
Mittelalterliche Bibliothekscataloge Deutschlands und der Schweiz. This 
monumental work was begun in 1918, when the first volume by Paul 
Lehmann was published. This deals with all the monastery libraries 
in the dioceses of Constance and Coire, and, inasmuch as it largely 
supersedes earlier works like Becker’s, is absolutely indispensable to any 
student of monastic education and scholarship. 

M. L. W. LatstNeer. 


1 See, for example, his remarks about Notker Balbulus (p. 109); yet there is 
no satisfactory evidence that Notker was a competent Greek scholar. In his 
paw mgr | summary (p. 289) Mr. Clark asserts: “in few monasteries was the 
study of Greek carried on with such zeal and with such success.” There is no 
evidence to warrant this ooneag generalisation, and it is one, moreover, which 
does not harmonise with Mr. Clark’s own findings earlier in the ko 108 seqq.). 

* For instance, at Laon: cf. MS. Laudunensis 444, and the Scholica of Martin 
of Laon published by me in Bulletin of the J. Rylands Library, vii. (1923). 

* Of the nine manuscripts containing this tract, only one (St. Gall No. 381, 
of the eleventh century) attributes it to Notker. These manuscripte are descr 
by van Doren on pp. 94-118. 
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Johannis Saresberiensis Historiae Pontificalis quae supersunt. Edited 
by R. L. Pootz, 1927. xcv-+ 128 pp. Clarendon Press. lds. 
Ir is a good deal more than forty years since Dr. Poole published 
his first study of John of Salisbury. A stream of papers, following 
most abundantly during the last few years, show that his early hero 
has seldom been far from his thoughts. He now crowns his services 
to his hero’s memory by this admirably printed edition of the surviving 
fragments of the Historia Pontificalis which, first published in 1868, 
was conclusively shown by Giesebrecht to be the work of the author 
of the Policraticus. It suggests some tepidity among our medievalists 
that it was not until this year that this remarkable history should have 
been published for the first time under its author’s name, and for the 
first time in John’s nativeland. Meanwhile we have had to struggle on 
with Arndt’s careless and imperfect text, inaccessible to most workers 
because of the rarity and costliness of the Monumenta Germaniae. But 
Dr. Poole has now given us ample consolation for our long wait. He 
has edited his text from the cnla tase manuscript, which the liberality 
of the town library at Bern deposited at the Bodleian for his use. 
The fragment is a short one, less than a hundred printed pages, and 
covering only four years, from 1148 to 1152. But it is of singular 
value both from the literary and the historical points of view. In 
breadth and vision it far transcends the ordinary good chronicle : 
it is a real history, though unluckily only an historical fragment. 
Its numerous difficulties are elucidated by a series of most valuable 
and scholarly essays, by elaborate notes and by one of the best indexes 
that it has ever been my good fortune to come across. The extreme 
conciseness of Dr. Poole increases the value of all his contributions. 
He rarely wastes a word, and steers his way clearly through a whole 
ae of rocky problems. Particularly noteworthy is the way 
in which he has worked up and referred to his own numerous articles 
on John of Salisbury and his work, conspicuously those in the English 
Historical Review and the Proceedings of the British Academy. Alto- 
gether it is an edition hard to review because there is nothing to be 
done save to give testimony to its excellence. It may, however, be 
gently suggested that the complete study of the introduction and the 
appendices requires a detailed knowledge of the life and thought of the 
twelfth century scarcely vouchsafed to any but a few specialists. But 
if the ordinary historian cannot be expected to take in every point or 
understand every allusion, the absolute clarity of Dr. Poole’s scholar- 
ship will enable his least learned readers to derive great profit from 
the study of this excellent book. T. F. Tour. 


Calendar of Fine Rolls, Richard II: Vol. IX, 1377-83. 1926. iv + 
542 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. £1 10s. 

Calendar of Close Rolls, Richard II: Vol. VI, 1396-9. 1927. vi+ 
753 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. £2 7s. 6d. 

Fine Rolls are primarily concerned with the enrolment of letters 
patent and close relating directly or indirectly to some financial 
interest of the king. They are, that is to say, a specialised offshoot 
of the Close and Patent Rolls, which deal with a far greater variety 
of business. The contrast is well illustrated by these two volumes. 
The Calendar of Fine Rolls is concerned almost wholly with such sub- 
ects as the business of the escheatries—hence “land” is a major 

eading in the index—the appointment of commissions of various 
kinds, the affairs of alien priories in the king’s hand owing to the war 

No. 50.—vow. xm. L 
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with France, and so on, while the Close Roll Calendar contains many 
entries under Calais, Chancery, Cloth, Council, Exchequer, Law and 
Administration, Trades and Occupations, Wool and Writs, with 
Ordinances, Pope, Rome, Seals, Ships, Statutes and Tenures not far 
behind. London, Richard II and Taxation are important heads in 
both rolls, and under ‘‘ Richard” we get a good deal of information 
about the staff and wages of the royal household. 

Both calendars cover years of great general interest. The Close 
Roll is fuller, but it is also more familiar: we find the plums have 
been extracted by Prynne or Rymer, or published long ago among 
the printed Rolls of Parliament or in the first Report upon the Dignity 
of a Peer. In contrast to this intensive quarrying the Fine Rolls 
have been little worked, and if they do not tell us much about the 
Peasants’ Revolt, what they do add is fresh and interesting. We have 
the detailed terms of the commission issued to the assessors and col- 
lectors of the poll-tax of 1380, both for clerks (p. 223 Canterbury, 
p. 252 York) and laymen (p. 224), the appointment of special surveyors 
and controllers of the assessment (p. 228), orders to all the sheriffs 
throughout England to constrain the collectors (p. 247), the appoint- 
ment of fresh commissioners on 16 March, 1381 (p. 248; cf. p. 250)— 
all illustrating the reluctance of the taxpayer and the increasing 
pressure that was brought to bear. There is no entry during the 
revolt itself, but the aftermath begins with the commitment to special 
keepers of the murdered archbishop’s temporalities, and continues 
with 8 tale of forfeitures and confiscations arising out of the rebellion. 
As — be expected from the status of most of the insurgents it is 
not a long list—but it contains the town of Cambridge. It is, more- 
over, interesting to note that the king’s escheators were a special 
object of attack in many counties: some “ were killed in the recent 
furious disturbance in the realm,” while others ‘‘ by reason of the said 
disturbance have not dared to take” the customary inquisitions. 

The wer with France produces an important set of entries. There 
are six references to the expulsion of aliens and one case of natural- 
isation, the form of which is interesting. French raids upon the south 
coast, notably at Melcombe Regis and Rottingdean, are mentioned, 
and the growth of national feeling is well illustrated by an alien prior’s 
promise to “ bear himself well towards the king and the realm as a 
true Englishman ”’ (p. 82; cf. the Close Roll Calendar, p. 481). Alien 
priories actually account for nearly a hundred references, and some 
of them, such as Eye, where the prior was blind, weak in body, and 
broken with age, were in a lamentable state. The complaint that 
corrodies consumed a large part of their income should be -put into 
relation with the numerous grants of corrodies scattered up and down 
the Close Roll. A corrody (grant of free board and lodging in a 
religious house, usually for life) was perhaps the cheapest way in 
which the king could provide for the retirement of his humbler ser- 
vants, but the drain resultant on the revenues of the smaller houses 
was considerable. 

Of persons mentioned, pride of place must certainly be given to 
Alice Perrers, whose forfeitures occur on no less than 49 pages, and 
include an inn at Oxford called the ‘‘ Charleston.” There is an amusing 
order to the sheriffs of London on 26 December, 1377, William de 
Windsor, “‘ who is said to have taken the said Alice to wife,” being 
given the first refusal of such confiscated goods of hers as ‘‘ are deterior- 
ating by rotting and otherwise owing to their long keeping, and . . . 
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unless a remedy be speedily applied it is to be feared that they will 
deteriorate much more.” The turbulent Bishop of Norwich, Henry 
Despenser, is in constant trouble throughout 1380-1 for repeatedly 
endeavouring to make priors exempt from his jurisdiction act as 
collectors of a clerical subsidy, ‘‘ at which the king is very greatly 
astonished and moved, as he well may be.” Eventually the Great 
Council deliberated on his excuses, which were declared ‘‘ wanton and 
insufficient,” and the bishop was ordered to attend to the said levy 
himself, or ‘‘ the king would have cause to proceed heavily against 
him.” A name which stands in a very different category occurs in 
both Calendars: Geoffrey Chaucer appears in the Fine Rolls as a 
mainpernor in 1378, while in the Close Roll there is a grant of wine to 
him, one tun a year for life, just twenty years later. 

Turning to the Close Roll we find a completely different distribution 
of interest. Trade bulks large, the countries mentioned ranging from 
Norway to Spain, and the towns from Liibeck to Corunna. There are 
references to letters of credit and to illegal trafficking in the exchanges 
on the Scottish border. Oil is imported from Italy, while an oath is 
required that wool sent to Venice be not taken ‘to the parts of the 
Saracens nor to any other enemy parts.” Smuggling is not infrequent, 
especially in the Bristol Channel. Certain individuals receive licences 
to take an unusual amount of stuffs and hardware abroad duty free 
(see Boissay, Maramaldus, Stratton, Trailly, Tolio; for passports see 
pp. 339, 472). The commonest entries, however, are undoubtedly 

ants of corrodies, wages and pensions, one or more of which may be 
ound on every other page. Pensions, usually payable by the hands of 
sheriffs, bailiffs or other local officials, are so numerous that their 
total must have constituted a serious charge upon the revenue of the 
king. The higher grade of clerk, of course, was easily provided with a 
benefice, a very noticeable feature of this volume being the binding 
of the newly-appointed archbishop, bishop, abbot and even prior 
(pp. 428, 488), “‘ by reason of his new creation,” to provide first a 
pension and then a benefice for a royal clerk. 

Several entries add slightly to our existing knowledge of Richard’s 
triumph in 1397, his short period of absolutism, and his fall in 1399. 
The precautions taken to keep the peace on the arrest of Gloucester 
are given, while the Hereford—Norfolk quarrel is illustrated by various 
orders to Whittington and others to keep Norfolk safe under arrest in 
London, and by the passports issued to the parties after their con- 
demnation. Richard’s anxiety to take no risks is shown in his strict 
censorship of foreign letters (pp. 288, 488-9) during this period, and it 
is interesting to find the supreme blunder of the Lancastrian seques- 
tration being mitigated by a whole series of confirmations of grants 
with which Gaunt’s estates had been charged. The last crisis of the 
reign is preluded by a memorandum of 6 February, 1399 under the 
seals of the “‘ archbishop of Canterbury and other prelates and bishops 
his brethren, the mayor and aldermen of London and divers other 
persons of the realm, concerning their submission to the king.” It 
was to remain closed up in a ‘‘ canevace”’ bag in Chancery, together 
with certain rolls and schedules containing the names of persons in ten 
counties of the south and eastern midlands. On 18 July the mayor 
and sheriffs of London were ordered by Edmund, Duke of York, 
guardian of England, to see that no armour was supplied to any of the 
king’s enemies. By the end of August the whole administration was 
in Henry’s hands. 

L2 
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There are several scattered items of miscellaneous interest. John 
de Wissyngsete, one of the clerks of Chancery, received 100s. for 
writing the Chancery register of the taxes of benefices in England. 
There is a casual reference io “a book price £20” (p. 438), while an 
interesting list of Warwick’s silver and personal effects (p. 161; ef. 
p. 163) includes a case of razors. There is a good deal about fish and 
fishing, and there is one tragic incident which will appeal to all those 
familiar with sailing on inland waters (p. 321), and incidentally raises 
a nice question in the law of deodand, Interesting personalities 
referred to, besides Whittington and Chaucer, include Thomas Haxey 
and a Thomas Fovent, possibly identical with the author of the 
chronicle (1386-8) recently discovered by Miss McKisack and printed 
in the Camden Miscellany (vol. xiv, 1926). Finally, the complications 
of feudal tenure in the later Middle Ages are well illustrated by the 
extraordinary list of knights’ fees and parts of fees (frequently nine- 
teenths and eighteenths) assigned by the king to Eleanor of Ulster 
after the death of her husband. 

Both calendars, of course, contain much topographical information, 
of great interest to the local historian. They reach the standard 
of excellence now associated with the Record Office. Misprints are 
few and far between, but the Close Roll index has “ priory” for 
“‘ privy ” under “ Frye ” (p. 602), and “‘ Hauton,”’ as an interpretation 
of ‘‘ Zanton,”’ should be Xanten (p. 752). An important reference to 
Exchequer tallies on p. 177 is omitted from the Fine Roll index, and 
in both indexes the sub-head “ Glossary,” which purports to record 
unusual words, generally without explaining them, is not altogether 


satisfactory. Thus it is hard to see why “ancorage,” “ tolboth,” 
“‘ wayf,” should be included in the Fine Roll Glossary, or “ selions,” 
“‘ gorce”’ omitted from that in the Close Roll. ‘“ Staye” again is a 


ee 


normal enough word for part of a ship’s rigging, while “ rotheres 
(oaks) ’’ can hardly be anything but a mistranscription for “‘ roweres 
(trees),”’ and both alike mean dead wood. It may seem captious to 
complain that ‘‘ Englishman, behaviour as a true,” is indexed in one 
volume and not in the other, or that admirals (see pp. 176, 297) are 
omitted from the Fine Roll index, and idiots (see Halybrede, Spencer) 
from the Close Roll’s; but it is surely a pity that ‘‘ Passage, keepers 
of, in,” is not included in the latter, since it yields some interesting 
results, e.g. Barton-upon-Humber, Bridgwater, Kirkley (Suffolk), 
Liverpool. And it might be argued that the Peace, its guardians and 
justices and proclamations, is worth a separate entry by this time. 
But minor criticisms apart, no reviewer can fail to congratulate the 
Public Record Office on two worthy additions to two magnificent series. 
AnTHONY STEEL. 


Life and Work in Modern Europe. ByG.RENaRD and G. WEULERSSE. 
1926. xvi-+ 395 pp. Kegan Paul. 16s. 

Les Origines du Capitalisme moderne. ParHenriSéz. 1926. 210pp. 
Paris: Armand Colin. 8 fr. 

Life and Work in Modern Europe is one of the volumes in the 
well-known “ History of Civilisation” series. In a sense it is a con- 
tinuation of M. Boissonnade’s Life and Work in Medieval Europe. 
These contributions by French scholars to the study of the economic 
history of Europe are very welcome, because, as Dr. Eileen Power 
says in a Foreword to MM. Scan and Weulersse’s work, the tendency 
in England has been to confine the treatment of the subject to the 
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British Isles. We may agree that the comparative method is much 
more likely to be fruitful of results. But it does present considerable 
difficulties. The question is whether there are divisions of the subject 
which can be dealt with as a whole without reference to political boun- 
daries. M. Boissonnade has shown us that the Middle Ages will 
submit to such a method, though the precise scholar may well find 
fault with the composite picture produced by combining facts from 
many different places. MM. Renard and Weulersse plead, however, 
that “a political arrangement is essential” in the modern period 
because it ‘marks the triumph of national economy ”’ (p. 17, note). 
So, after a few pages of general introduction, they conceive their problem 
to be how to arrange the countries of Europe for detailed consideration. 
The bulk of the book consists of these separate monographs, some 
long and others short. Twice the space is devoted to France that is 
given to England: an allotment which English readers will not com- 
plain of because the authors write interestingly of their own country and 
are often a little uncertain in their treatment of England. They 
conclude with a brief summing-up in which the broadest generalisations 
are offered on such topics as the development of national economy, the 
progress of capitalism, the differentiation of classes, etc. A real com- 
tive study of the development of economic institutions in Europe 
om the fifteenth to the eighteenth century is therefore not provided. 
The authors are hardly to blame. The necessary preliminary work 
has not yet been done, and much that has been done is not accessible. 
It may seem ungracious to criticise what the authors have written in 
view of the difficulty of the task they set themselves. Many of their 
statements ought to have been corrected in the English version." The 
sources of the eight illustrations might also have been indicated. 
Professor Henri Sée is much more fortunate in his subject. He 
sets out to describe the manifestations of capitalism and reviews the 
whole of European economic history from that point of view.. He 
covers the same ground as MM. Renard and Weulersse, but he is 
looking for something quite definite. His Origines du Capitalisme 
moderne is a very competent piece of work, quite abreast of the latest 
research on the subject. M. Sée is not concerned with speculations 
about the roots of capitalism, nor has he any preconceived notions about 
the part which it has played. He records the appearances of capitalism 
and the forms which it has taken. Dr. Werner Sombart’s contention 
that capitalism sprang from the exactions of landlords, particularly 
in the growing towns, he holds to be not proven. Nor does he accept 
Sombart’s view of the small profits to be made in trade in the Middle 
Ages. In fact he is impressed by the fortunes founded on commerce 
inthe period. But he agrees that the borrowing of princes and prelates 
gave scope to financial operations on a large scale and thus offered 
opportunities for amassing wealth to those who were skilful in advan- 
cing loans. The author makes a great deal of the effects of the exploita- 
tion of new countries and the East from the sixteenth century onwards. 
He might have strengthened his case by showing that the breakdown 
of the ‘‘ colonial system ’’ was not so much an uprising against trade 


? E.g. Cromwell did not “ draw up ” the seaigniies Act of 1651 (pp. 19 and 


60); parishes were not obliged to confine the able-bodied in Houses of Correction 
by the Act of 1601 (p. 93); the dates of Chancellor and Willoughby’s expedition 
to find a north-east passage and of the foundation of the East India Company are 
incorrect; the Beidguwener canal was not built from Worsley to the Mersey; 
the nature of the Statute of Monopolies seems to be misunderstood. 
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restrictions as an attempted repudiation of credit obligations by hard. 
pressed debtors. Professor Sée weighs his words with care and rarely 
allows a summary statement to convey the wrong impression. But 
is he quite fair to Lord Burghley when he says that he applauded the 
exploits of the sea-dogs and authorised English incursions into the 
slave trade with the Spanish colonies? Altogether his book is a lucid 
discussion of the stages in the growth of capitalism. J. F. Regs. 


Calendar of the Charter Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Volume VI: 5 Henry VI-8 Henry VIII (1427-1516). 1927. 
H.M. Stationery Office. £1 15s. 


Tis comparatively thin volume contains the calendar of the 
charter rolls for not far short of the last third of the period during 
which they were kept. The decline and fall of the charter is only 
partially concealed even under Henry VI and Edward IV by the 
extensive use of a new and verbose form of borough charter; with one 
exception the rolls now comprise from two to sixteen regnal years, and 
though the first year of Edward has a roll to itself swollen into two parts, 
the revival was temporary and the entries dropped to one in the 
seventeenth year and none at all in the eighteenth. There are nine 
entries for Richard III’s reign and only twenty-four for Henry VII's, 
the thirteenth and fourteenth and the last eighteen years showing none. 
The nine entries for his son’s reign (1511-16) are merely stragglers. The 
last of all is a somewhat remarkable grant of fairs to the constables and 
inhabitants of a Thames-side village. As is well known, the gradual 
disuse of the charter was due to a preference for the less solemn and 
cumbrous letters patent, and it is significant that not only is so 
important a grant as the conversion of Nottingham into a county of 
itself absent from the charter rolls, but towards the end! their own 
enrolments not infrequently begin in charter form and end as letters 
patent, without witnesses. 

In an appendix are printed a few partly fragmentary charters of the 
thirteenth century, some fragments of the charter roll of 50 Henry III, 
and a calendar of two short rolls of mixed letters patent and close and 
charters issued (for England) by Edward I during his absence abroad 
in 1286-7. The documents in this appendix printed in full in Latin 
include a charter of John to Dunkeswell Abbey, and the interesting 
deed by which the friars preachers conveyed their house near Holborn 
to Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, in 1286. From the text of the rolls 
themselves Henry I1’s charter to Merton Abbey (1155) is given in full. 

It does not appear that letters patent had absolutely replaced 
the charter in its more important applications until the end came. 
Peerages were still occasionally created by charter: the last case was 
the creation of the attainted William Courtenay as earl of Devon in 
1511. It was by charter that Edward IV’s queen received so extensive 
a range of revenues and privileges in the lands granted to her for life by 
letters patent that little financial interest in them could have been left 
to the crown, Grants of confirmation and fresh privilege continued 
to be made, though in steadily decreasing number, to religious founda- 
tions, new and old. As late as 1501, Tavistock Abbey received 
inter alia the prized right of return of writs, but this was the last grant 
of the kind by charter. 

It is borough charters, however, which form the predominant 
element on these rolls and somewhat disguise their meagreness. There 


+ Occasionally even as early as 1439 (p. 5). 
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were a number of reasons which induced the towns to seek charters at 
this time. In the first place, the rapid growth of the powers of the 
justices of the peace from Edward III’s reign endangered their chartered 
privilege of freedom from external jurisdiction dating from days before 
commissions of the peace existed, and they readily fell in with the 
Crown policy of extending ex-officio commissions to them. Even 
London, which by prescriptive privileges nnd a certain amount of 
assumption had hitherto prided itself on exercising the powers of the 
justices without a commission, at last came into line in 1444 (p. 41) 
in a charter to which we shall have to return later. Again, in the last 
twenty-one years of Henry VI’s —_ five large towns, Hull, Southamp- 
ton, re pm Coventry and Canterbury, succeeded in obtaining 
the status of counties with their own sheriffs, a privilege last previously 
granted in 1409. Four ofthem receivedit by charter. Itis noteworthy 
as an indication of the extent to which some less highly privileged 
boroughs approximated to their independence that the constitution of 
the chief officer of the borough as king’s escheator, which Stubbs seems 
to imply was peculiar to the towns made counties, was conferred by 
special grant in this period on Shrewsbury, Bridgenorth, Ipswich and 
Llandovery. Economic and legal difficulties also led fifteenth-century 
towns to seek charters. Despite the general prosperity of the urban 
communities, a certain number of them found their fee farms and other 
demands of the Crown too heavy to be borne, and others were 
impoverished by war and inundations. Crown officials and the 
unscrupulous agents of grasping local magnates were everywhere 
closely scrutinising the ancient charters of the towns and finding only 
too many loopholes in their brief generalities, many obscurities and want 
of precision. But the towns had good legal advice and influence with 
the king. The burdens of the hard-pressed were relieved by grants of 
profitable rights. Both these and the restatement in other cases of old 
chartered privileges were set out with a new fullness and legal precision. 
The uncertainty which had hitherto prevailed as to the — status of 
the borough and the lack of uniformity in the appellations by which its 
community was described wereremedied by a newly-devised incorpora- 
tion clause which, while not pedantically uniform in every case, left no 
possible doubt of the status of the borough in the eye of the law or of the 
title by which its corporation should be known. it may be noted here 
that, whether or not the group terms in ‘“‘ Mayor, Burgesses and 
Community ’’ (Communitas) ever in local usage expressed a contrast 
between the ruling council or class and the rest of the burgesses, no such 
narrow use of ‘‘ burgesses” can be detected in the corporate titles 
imposed by charter. The equivalence of “ burgesses” and “ com- 
munity,” as regards those comprised, is again and again made clear, and 
Maitland’s view that ‘‘community,” in the phrase in questionintroduced 
the corporate conception, which ‘‘ burgesses ’’ alone did not sufficiently 
convey, obtains full confirmation. It is unfortunate that the con- 
temporary English translation of communiias was “‘ commonalty” 
or “commons ”’ and that the former is usually employed by modern 
translators, for to us both have a predominant narrow secondary 
meaning. The translators of these charters have occasionally tried to 
avoid confusion by using ‘“‘ community,’ but in most cases they prefer 
“commonalty.” A hint of the way in which “ bur ” may have 
taken on a more limited meaning Jocall than in charters is perhaps 
= by the description of town councils in some of them as “com- 

” (of the mayor or bailiffs). Their regulation of the number 
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and powers of such councillors is, by the way, another innovation in the 
town charter, but not as yet universal or so detailed as it became in the 
next century. 

The only clear case of a new borough receiving a charter is that of 
Wenlock, which owed its promotion in 1468 to the favour of John lord 
Wenlock with Edward IV. Wainfleet, Lincolnshire, though in- 

corporated (as the bailiff and community of Wainfleet) ten years 
earlier, seems never to have ranked as more than a market town. Asa 
matter of fact, incorporation was not confined to urban or semi-urban 
communities, as is evident from the long and interesting charter 
incorporating the community of the inhabitants of Romney Marsh as 
“the bailiff, twenty-four jurats and community of the marsh of 
Romeney Mersh”’ (pp. 181-4). A document in the Black Book of 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, shows that the drainage system of the 
Marsh was already controlled by twenty-four jurats in the reign of 
Edward I, and Jeake attributes the customs they enforced to Henry III’s 
famous judge, Henry of Bath. 

The London charter of 1444, to which reference has been made above 
as creating an ex-officio commission of the peace in the city, is of 
considerate interest because it has never been published before, and 
indeed seems to have been almost ignored by historians.1_ The charter, 
which contains a number of other grants, was replaced by a charter of 
Edward IV in 1462, identical in the main but with some curious 
omissions, one additional clause and certain alterations in details 
(p. 188). The latter only was included in the long inspeximus of 
Charles II from which Birch and his predecessors printed the city 
charters, and so the important change in question has been postdated 
eighteen years by historians of London. Mr. A. H. Thomas, in the 
introduction to his Calendar of the Plea and Memoranda Rolls of the city, 
notes from the manuscript Journal of the Common Council that the 
draft of a new charter was read and approved in 1444, but adds: 
“* and there the matter rested until 1462.” Comparing the two charters, 
we find that the second struck out the recorder as a necessary member 
(with the mayor) of the quorum of justices, and that while the expanded 
confirmation of Edward III’s grant of Southwark (which reveals how 
much was comprised under “ appurtenances”’ therein) provides in 
1444 that traitors, felons, etc. might be brought thence to Newgate, 
“ there to be tried by the mayor of the city and other justices to be 
appointed by the king,” the later version substitutes: ‘‘ there to be 
kept until they be delivered by due process of law.” 

It is a pity that the rigid rules prescribed for Public Record Office 
calendarers forbad Mr. Crump, who with the assistance of Mr. Cunning- 
ham is responsible for this, to explain the early part of the note of 
warrants authorising the issue of these charters: ‘‘ By K and of the 
said date by authority of parliament.” This formula, which occurs 
very frequently from 1440 onwards, was the result of a successful 
petition of the Commons in the parliamentary session of 1439 that 
grants of offices, farms, ete. should not be antedated at the suggestion 
of petitioners, but should bear date of the day of delivery of the 
warrant to the Chancellor.? This, like the non obstante clause ‘“‘ eo quod 
expressa mentio,” etc., on which a reference to Mr. Crump’s article in 
the Lssays in History presented to R. L. Poole would have helpful 
1 Some of its provisions were noted by Dr. R. R. Sharpe, London and the 


Kingdom, i, 281; and ef. his Calendar of Letter Book K., p. 298, 
* Rot. Parl, v. 23, 
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to many students, was originally directed for letters patent only, but was 
extended to grants by charter “‘ ex majori cautela,’’ Mr. Crump suggests, 
though perhaps the growing obliteration of the line between charter 
and letters patent may have come in. It may be noted that the new 
form of warrant was extended to charters a year before the much older 
non obstante clause appeared in one (pp. 12, 30). 

A word of appreciation is due to Mr. Cunningham’s indexes; a 
subject index of seventy pages gives the student of law and adminis- 
tration every help that he could expect. James Tair. 


A Political and Social History of England. By F.C. Drerz. 1927. 
xx + 772 pp. The Macmillan Co. 17s. 


Tus is quite a noticeable book. Into less than 750 octavo pages 
the author has crammed the whole history of England and the British 
Empire—political, constitutional, economic, ecclesiastical—down to 
the present day. He lays special stress upon the economic factor, and, 
when he comes to modern history, he is apt to see the trail of the 

rofiteer in the majority of political decisions and military enterprises. 
His distribution of space is interesting. He compresses into twenty- 
two pages the history of England before the Norman Conquest. 
Another twenty-three pages cover what he calls “ the Feudal Period,” 
from William I to Stephen. Nineteen pages take us from Henry II to 
Henry III, twenty-five pages from Edward I to Richard II, and another 
twenty pages to the accession of Henry VII. So less than a seventh 
of the book is given to the medieval period, and as the major part of 
this is devoted to social and economic development, the political story 
is thrust very much into the background. With the Tudors the author 
begins to expand. Ninety pages are given to the sixteenth century, 
a hundred and thirty to the seventeenth, a hundred and thirty to the 
period from 1689 to 1815, two hundred to the nineteenth century 
down to 1914, and the last eighty pages deal with the Great War and 
its aftermath. 

Dr. Dietz, who is an Assistant Professor of History at Illinois, has 
apparently compiled his volume for the use of university students. 
It has defects. The arrangement by which he breaks up the narrative 
under the heads of economic history, political history, foreign politics, 
and at times ecclesiastical history, makes it necessary for him to indulge 
in rather irritating repetitions. Compression leads him to omit matters 
which are often needed to make his argument complete and convin- 
cing. It also impels him to make statements which are incorrect. To 
take an instance at random. The war of the Austrian Succession is 
dismissed in half a page (p. 347), and is ushered in with these sentences : 
“No sooner was Charles VI dead than Frederick, the new King of 
Prussia, supported by French promises of assistance, seized Maria 
Theresa’s rich province of Silesia. France immediately attacked the 
Austrian lands on the Rhine.” But in fact Frederick had at the time 
no promises of French assistance, and France hesitated quite a consider- 
able time before going to war with Maria Theresa. Similarinexactitudes 
could be multiplied indefinitely. They are almost inevitable in 
pemmican history. It is a minor defect that the book is written, not 
in English, but in Americanese, with a fair sprinkling of American 
slang. Persons and parties and states are perpetually ‘“‘ motivated ” 
to do something, and ‘‘ motivated” is not to be found in the Oxford 
Dictionary. 

In spite of these and other defects, the book is worth reading. It 
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is vigorous and has a character of its own. In contrast to the more 
scholarly teacher, who hesitates about his conclusions and inclines to 
state both sides of a question, the author makes his assertions without 
qualification or doubt. It is refreshing to meet with such dogmatic 
certainty, even if one cannot share it. The emphasis laid upon the 
economic side of history, though it may occasionally be over-stressed, 
is a not unwholesome corrective to the political narrative of so many 
text-books. There are some excellent sketch-maps to illuminate 
the text. And, finally, it is not a bad thing to read one’s national 
history as it appears to an able student who may have his own pre- 
possessions, but has not the precise prejudices and prepossessions which 
the English historian finds it difficult to get rid of. 
RicHaRD Lopeg. 


A History for British Schools, By D.C. Somervety. Part II, 1066- 
1714. 1926. xii+ 295 pp. Part III, Modern: i. 1927. xii+ 
301 pp.; ii. 1928. viii + 273 PP. Bell. 38. each part. 

European History, 1515-98. By F. C. Happoxtp. 1927. viii+ 
152 pp. JIbid., 1598-1715. By A. D. Innes. 1926. vi+ 
172 pp. British History, 1509-63. By G. B. Smrrn. 1925. 
viii+ 158 pp. JIJbid., 1547-1603. By W. J. Brake. 1925. 
viii + 172 pp. IJbid., 1603-60. By G. B. Smrrn. 1926. vi+ 
162 pp. Jbid., 1660-1714. By N. P. Brevey. 1924. viii+ 
164 pp. “‘Special Periods of History”’ series. Bell. 2s. each. 


Mr. SoMERVELL contrives to include a good treatment of institutions 
and social changes in an account which is mainly in narrative form. 
By so doing he avoids dullness and has given us a book which boys will 
read for its ownsake. The breaking up of the volumes into short books 
with some half-dozen chapters in each is a well-devised means of 
allowing the work to be used in two ways. Part II, for example, may be 
read continuously, or a single topic such as Parliament or Literature 
may be followed through its several sections. This will prove valuable 
for reference and revision. The last part (III, ii) covers the history of 
the United States, of Europe since 1815, and of the Great War. 
Mr. Somervell takes pains to elucidate topics often left obscure in school 
histories; he provides interesting maps, and his footnotes are of the 
valuable kind which refer the reader to accessible sources of further 
information on subjects that have to be briefly treated in the text. 
The low price of these volumes is a commendable feature. 

The same publishers’ useful ‘‘ Special Periods”’ series maintains its 
high standard. Mr. Happold’s volume gives a well-proportioned view 
of the sixteenth century in European development. Main threads are 
prominent, and decisive events and characters emphasised. As much 
may be learnt from this book as from some others which are considerably 
larger. Mr. Innes continues the story for the seventeenth century. 
His strong — as others of his text-books bear witness, is clear 
exposition of history as a connected movement on a definite plan. He 
has some good paragraphs of character delineation. But one may 
perhaps be allowed to deprecate his frequent use of quotation marks for 
what are not really quotations but words used in a Aesontien sense; it 
is a trick that boys are only too ready to copy. Mr. Smith’s two 
volumes, each on a half-century of British history, are thoroughly 
sound and well-proportioned, and often express independent judgments. 
They may be recommended as cuiieas eatin for adults revising the 
periods in question, but will perhaps be found a little unexciting for 
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school use. Mr. Blake covers the difficult late Tudor period in lively 
style, with due attention to economic and maritime interests as well as 
religious and political. The coloured map of discovery and colonisation 
facing page 80 will prove an inspiration to many an imaginative reader. 
Mr. Birley takes us through the 1660-1714 period with special 
attention to the reigns of William III and Anne, to which two-thirds 
of his book are devoted. There are chapters on Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Colonial Empire. J. A. WILLIaMson. 


The English-speaking Nations : a study in the development of the Common- 
wealth ideal. By G.W. Morris and L.S. Woop. 1924. 396 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 

Human Environment and Progress: the outline of World Historical 
Geography. By W. R. Kermack. 1927. viii + 232 pp. W. and 
A. K. Johnston. 4s. 


Born these books are attempts to give unity to subjects which 
cover wide geographic areas and extend over long periods of time. In 
The English-Speating Nations the British Empire and the United 
States of America are the field, and the main period treated is from the 
Danish invasions of Britain to the present day. In Human Environ- 
ment and Progress W. R. Kermack passes from the Ice Age to the 
present day, and ranges over most of the globe. The wide scope of 
these books has inevitably made necessary drastic selection of the 
matter to be included, and in both this has been carefully done. G. W. 
Morris and L. 8. Wood have taken as their “ central theme”’ “‘ the 
development of the Commonwealth ideal and the gift to the world 
of the sense of Imperial trusteeship.”’ It is a little difficult to trace the 
working out of this idea as, after a preliminary chapter on “ the 
achievement of unity at home,” which passes from the Danes to the 
Franchise Act of 1918, three chapters on the development of the Empire 
to the end of the eighteenth century, and a chapter on the “ policy of 
power ” from the Middle Ages to the seventeenth century, there follow 
separate histories of the Dominions, Egypt, India and the United 
States, after which there is a return to subject treatment in the last 
three chapters on Government, Sea Power and the Imperial Conscience. 
In passing in this way from subject to subject and place to place the 
development of the central theme is obscured, and the book as a whole, 
though it has many attractive passages, is disappointing because it 
fails to realise the very interesting aim that its writers avowed in their 
introduction. The illustrations are delightful and well chosen, and it 
is the more to be regretted that the source of some of them has been 
omitted : Ancient Commerce (p. xix.) ; Magellan’s ship (p. 29); Deep- 
sea whale-fishing about 1720 (p. 34), and several portraits, e.g. Aurang- 
zeb, Dupleix, Amherst. 

The selection of material in Human Environment and Progress has 
been so skilfully done that the work gives a remarkable sense of unity 
and coherence considering the vastness of its range. The author has 
explained his arbitrary choice of the material from which he has 
illustrated his theme—the connection between world history and world 
geography. The British Empire and the United States of America 
occupy more than half of the book, the Ancient Mediterranean world, 
part of Asia, the growth of nationalities in Europe and a brief account 
of geographical discovery are sketched in the remainder. In the 
sections dealing with the British Empire, and the United States many 
stimulating ideas are suggested, and a needed reminder is given of the 
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importance of geographical conditions in the study of Empire history. 
As is natural in so small a compass, some of the statements are rather 
wide generalisations, and it is questionable if so very general a map as 
that given to illustrate inclosures (p. 80) is of much value. But the 
book as a whole is eminently readable and most suggestive. 

Evetinge C, Marri. 


Politics and Religion in Sixteenth-century France. By F. C. Paum. 
1927. ix + 299 pp. Ginn. 10s. 6d. 


Unver this title Mr. F. C. Palm of the University of California 
has published a life of Henry of Montmorency-Damville, founded 
on a careful and probably exhaustive study of the original documents. 
It adds another to the growing list of American books on the dark 
period of the French civil-religious wars, and is a really valuable 
addition tothem. For Damville—it is by that name that he is usually 
known in history—was a man of first-rate importance in that 
confused struggle, and as we follow his career its issues unfold them- 
selves more clearly. He was important in himself, for he was a 
resolute soldier and statesman, and had a large following, and threw 
on more than one occasion a decisive weight into the balance of parties. 
He is important too as being a good representative of the noblemen 
of the time. We can see from his actions the forces which gave the 
victory in the end to Henry of Navarre and the Bourbons rather than 
to the Guises and the Catholic League. The word “ politique’ expresses 
those forces very well. Man is a political animal before he is a theo- 
logical animal; and it was the recognition of the needs of the social 
and political life of France which finally triumphed over both Geneva 
and Rome. Mr. Palm prints (p. 104) a summary of the “ articles of 
agreement between Politiques and Huguenots ” adopted on 10 January, 
1575. They are of very great importance and might well have been 
printed at full length. It is to a large extent the programme which 
triumphed with Henry of Navarre; freedom of exercise of religion 
without distinction ; parlements composed of Catholics and Protestants 
in equal proportions; certain strong places to be held by Huguenot 
garrisons; the exclusion of foreigners. But there are other features 
which had to be eliminated before Foanse would accept the programme : 
the participation in the peace of the Duke of Savoy and of the Queen 
of England; the calling of the States General. The alliance thus 
established had many vicissitudes and at times broke down entirely, 
but its final triumph was largely due to the consistent support of this 
strong, rich, self-willed, ambitious nobleman who became the Duke of 
ee by the death of his elder brother and was made Constable 
by Henry IV for his services. I have called him rich, and the epithet 
cannot be refused to a man with his large estates and highly paid offices 
under the Crown. But we meet in him the feature which is so strangely 
general in that age and the next. In spite of his huge estates and his 
offices with their _—_ incomes, open and secret, he was hard pressed 
for money at the end of his life. All the great nobles of France seem 
to have been living on the verge of bankruptcy. 

Mr. Palm speaks of Damville as a “ politique” from the first. 
No doubt he is right in saying that the bias of his mind and character 
was from the first in that direction. But there seems a danger of 
making him too one. a party man in his early years. He was 
to reonal and I think we may say selfish in his aims and 
policy. . Palm gives us nothing which allows us to think him 
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unselfishly patriotic or that he had any glimpse of the real case for 
religious freedom. Family rivalries, local difficulties, personal ambi- 
tions seem to me to have been the chief forces which brought him out 
on the side of the principles of the Edict of Nantes. And this is rather 
obscured by treating him from the first as a “‘ politique,” which seems 
to imply a definite party and programme. 

The book is severely scientific in its objects and style. It has an 
excellent account of the literature of all kinds that bears on its subject. 
It makes a contribution of real value to the understanding of a difficult 
period. A. J. GRANT. 


Elizabethan Episcopal Administration. Volumei, Elizabethan Episcopal 
Administration ; Volumes ii, iii, Visitation Articles and Injunctions, 
1575-82 and 1583-1603. By W. P. M. Kennepy. 1924. 
eexlix + 351 pp. Alcuin Club Collections, XXVI, XXVII. 
(Mowbray). £3. 3s. 


Tunis work, which is inscribed to W. H. Frere, is an important 
contribution to Elizabethan Church History. It completes the 
“ Visitation Articles and Injunctions of the period of the Reformation,” 
edited in three volumes by Dr. Frere and Mr. Kennedy (Alcuin Club, 
1910); but it combines the publication of fresh materials with an 
attempt to work the whole material up into a chapter of history, or 
(as the author calls it) of sociology and politics. He might have 
dropped the first noun, which, however, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
may add to the dignity of the subject. There is enough in the book to 
make the historian grateful, if not for new readings, at least for better 
evidence of old ones and for drawing more clearly some vague lines. 
The new documents are derived mainly from the British Museum and 
from various diocesan archives. 

A careful, though necessarily incomplete, survey of all Elizabethan 
visitations leads to the conclusion that the ecclesiastical activity of the 
reign was much wider than is often supposed. The idea frequently 
met with, of a slack episcopal administration, is certainly untenable. 
Nor can it fairly be maintained that visitation was perfunctory and 
inefficient. The fact that visitation, to some extent, unavoidably, 
worked mechanically, does not prove anything against its close touch 
with everyday life. As a matter of fact, both clergy and laymen stood 
under a punctilious control and had fines, penances and excommunica- 
tions continually hanging over their heads. The control of the clergy 
extended to doctrinal aberrations, manner and hour of the service, 
pluralities, non-residence, etc. The churchwardens were controlled 
as regards the state of the church building, its furniture and books, 
their duty in noting the absentees from service, in watching over the 
instruction of children, etc. Laymen were fined for nonconformity, 
had to answer inquiries about marriages and banns, christening and 
receiving communion. 

It is among the special merits of the book that it shows the practical 
working of the Elizabethan church constitution. This working 
depended not only upon the well-known fundamental Acts of Parlia- 
ment which established the church, but, even more, upon the royal 
articles and injunctions, together with a number of separate documents, 
such as the ‘“‘ Admonition”’ of 1560, the “‘ Declaration of certain 
principal articles of religion ’’ (1561), the 39 Articles, of course, the 
royal order of 1561 directed against over-zealous puritans, and Parker’s 
“ Advertisements” of 1566, securing the administration of prayers 
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and sacraments against unlicensed preachers and regulating questions 
of discipline and “ outward apparel.” The intention of all these regu- 
lations was to make England uniform ; for the sixteenth-century state 
looked on deviation in creed or use as dangerous for national unity. 
The uniformity itself was the work of political moderation and com- 
promise between the Roman and the puritan model. 

There is nothing new in all this, to be sure; but the evidence 
establishing even a commonplace may be fertile through the amount 
of detail given in support, and through the touch with practical life, 
both of which are essential to Professor Kennedy’s method of research. 
The interior of an Elizabethan parish church is, as it were, built up 
before our eyes, stripped from illegal furniture and ornaments, but 
protected against precisian fanaticism. We see the clergy strictly 
supervised as to the seemliness of their dress, bound to wear a short 

own as a rule, a long one when they come before their ordinary, but 
und as well to look to their wives and children, who are “ to be 
apparelled handsomely, without vanity and great charges, fit for the 
calling of their husbands.” We witness a moral supervision which 
fights not only against drinking and swearing, whoring and gambling, 
but even against hunting and hawking. No sport, it seems, except 
shooting, was considered to become a clergyman. The demands as to 
study and learning appear to have been less exigent than those con- 
cerning morals and gowns: knowledge of Latin was looked upon as 
desirable, but not as indispensable. The norm for everyday pastoral 
duties, which left a considerable margin for variety in the early part 
of the reign, was more strictly interpreted in course of time. 

The ecclesiastical supervision of the laity covered, besides church 
attendance, all spheres of private life and public pastime. It was too 
much work for the parson alone. The chapter on the parish officials 
gives an idea of the burden which was laid on the churchwardens as 
principal helpers of the parson, on schoolmasters, parish clerks and 
patron in the second line. 

An extensive and detailed investigation deals with the hardest 
task of Elizabethan church policy, the fight against the two extremes, 
the puritan and the recusant. The author proceeds from diocese to 
diocese and tries to give a picture, both in geographical and chrono- 
logical order, of the relations between nonconformity and the state 
church. He is aware himself that his method may be felt to be cumber- 
some and his process of examination prolix. It is difficult to contradict 
him. Of course, it has a certain purpose to inquire to what extent 
puritan as well as Roman Catholic nonconformity had spread in the 
single dioceses. But the result of the method adopted does not, 
unfortunately, yield a really satisfactory answer to the question. 
For each of the dioceses we gain a few details and some instances in the 
general phraseology of the time, rather tiring than instructive. The 
available materials are not rich enough for more. Had they been 
grouped, instead, under subject headings, they would, however, have 
been rich enough for a vivid picture of the vital energies of noncon- 
formity, both puritan and Roman, on the one side, and of the manners 
and means employed for their suppression on the other. But even 
as it stands the chapter is useful. It shows the consistency of the fight 
against nonconformity : the 12d. fine for non-attendance at church 
was enforced throughout the period. And it further shows that the 
papist, not the puritan, was looked on as the foremost opponent of the 
Church of England. 
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The volume concludes with an admirable chapter on the Tudor 
political theory, #.e. the Protestant theory of the two swords. 
ARNOLD OsKAR MEYER. 


Mary Queen of Scots: a Study of the Lennox Manuscripts in the 
University of Cambridge. By R.H.Manon. 1924. vi + 148 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 

King James’s Secret: Negotiations between Elizabeth and James VI 
relating to the Execution of Mary Queen of Scots. From the 
Warrender Papers. Edited by R. 8. Rarr and Mary I. Cameron. 
1927. xvii + 214 pp. Nisbet. 12s. 6d. 


GENERAL Manon pursues the argument begun in 7'he Indictment of 
Mary Queen of Scots (1923). His view is that a comparison of the case 
put forward by Lennox with that officially presented by her accusers 
in Scotland reveals grave discrepancies, and makes it clear that the case 
was deliberately worked up. e holds that Mary’s accusers actually 

sed some odd notes of her stay in Glasgow penned with her own 
Sead that they made these the basis of the famous “ Long Glasgow 
Letter,” and produced the “Short Glasgow Letter” by giving a 
sinister twist to a genuine but perfectly innocent letter written to 
Bothwell. Most critics admit discrepancies in the various statements 
of the case against Mary, but account for them by the varying amounts 
of information at the disposal of the writers, and by the probability that 
evidence against some of the accusers themselves was suppressed. 
General Mahon’s argument is supported by knowledge and ingenuity, 
but it rests in the end on hypotliats, and, as Andrew Lang said long 


a0, one single hypothesis will explain the whole story, namely, that 


'y hated Darnley. 

Professor Rait and Miss Cameron, on the other hand, present the 
world with evidence never before published, though it was known to 
Spottiswoode, Robertson, and Tytler, who suppressed some of it for 
the honour of their king and country. The letters now published are 
those exchanged between James VI and his secretary Maitland on the 
one side, and the Scottish ambassador at the English Court, Archibald 
Douglas, and the special Scottish envoys Keith, Gray and Robert 
Melville, to Walsingham and Burghley on the other. The effect is to 
supplement the narrative told in the Calendar of Scottish Papers, and in 
the Hatfield House and Laing collections, and to make it appear that 
James, in the hope of securing the English crown, deliberately let it be 
known that he would not resent his mother’s death to the point of war, 
and so in effect sacrificed her to his ambition. 

“But speciallie how fonde and inconstant I were if I shulde preferre 
my mother to the title let all men judge,” he wrote to Leicester in Decem- 
ber 1586. The King’sattitude appears cold-blooded in the extreme, but 
some of the other evidence presented tends to excuse him. He had 
written very warmly on his mother’s behalf on 27 November, and had 
been informed for his pains that Elizabeth would have postponed action 
against Mary if he had not sent ‘“‘so strange and unseasonable a 
message.”” He had been definitely assured, too, that Mary had 
already ‘‘ transferred her pretended right to bothe the crownes to the 
King of Spayne, in case the King her sone shall persevere in his relligion.” 
What the book makes particularly clear is that the action of both 
monarchs was tadieaaenl by counsellors who deliberately strove, for 
their own benefit, if not for very necessity, to get Mary out of the way. 
On James’s behalf too it might be urged that his mother’s letters about 
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him were sometimes marked by clear self-interest. Although she 
lamented the dangers to body and soul in which he lived in Scotland, 
she could write, “qui aura ligue avec moi, aura mon filz, ou il 
demeurera attendant la fortune & mon regret” (Dec. 1574). And even 
the very unworthy letter quoted above is capable of an interpretation 
which modifies it slightly. ‘‘ Prefer” to many writers of that age, and 
to James, meant to promote as well as to choose. “ Ye never neidit to 
doubte that I walde praeferre any other to any pairt of the honoure of 
youre laboure,” wrote James to Michael Balfour. The King’s secret 
was perhaps less discreditable than has been supposed, and in any 
case even Scottish patriots are grateful for the publication of new 
evidence. It is to be hoped that the authors will give to the world 
other treasures from the hidden store of the “‘ Warrender Papers.” 
J. D. Macgre. 


The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell. Edited by H. M. Marco. 
LiouTH. 1927. Vol. I., Poems, xii + 347 pp. Vol. II., Letters, 
vii + 373 pp. Clarendon Press. 31s. 6d. and 36s. (in one vol.). 


MaRVELL’s literary reputation is comparatively recent : his poems, 
written between 1640 and 1660 in a style highly individual and already 
old-fashioned, were first published in 1681, when Waller and Dryden 
had almost completed the great revolution in English poetry; they 
waited to find an audience until the time of the Romantic Movement 
towards the end of the eighteenth century (the lines on Charles I on the 
scaffold, by which Marvell is best known to-day, were not published 
until 1776, almost a century after his death). In the earlier part of 
the eighteenth century Marvell was regarded as the one incorruptible 
republican in a hireling parliament, a view based on his satires and 
supported by a suitable anecdote. To his contemporaries he was the 
author of such subversive pamphlets as the Growth of Popery. 

Both his career and his writings are of interest to the historian. 
At one time tutor to Fairfax’s daughter, he later became assistant to 
Milton in his secretaryship for foreign tongues under the Protectorate. 
The Restoration put an end to any further advance in this direction; 
but Marvell had become member of parliament for Hull, representing 
that town until his death in 1678. Except for brief periods of absence, 
once as secretary to an ambassador to Russia, he acted as a London 
agent for the town of Hull, receiving payment as its member in return; 
he was one of the last members of parliament to receive wages according 
to the old system. Gradually his discontent with the Restoration came 
to the fore, and he produced pamphlets on toleration and political 

uestions and satires attacking the monarchy and its supporters. 
ortunately for his reputation and for his person he died before the 
discovery of the Popish Plot. 

For the historian Marvell’s most important works are his three 
poems on Cromwell, his satires, his letters and his pamphlets. Hitherto 
there has been no satisfactory edition of any of these; Professor 
Margoliouth’s will now rank as the standard edition for the poems and 
letters. Its superiority to its predecessors is in part due to its greater 
fullness and better annotation, but far more to its more reliable text. 


Comparison with the editions hitherto most used will show the important 
c es in the latter. 

e last text of the letters was that given by the Rev. A. B. Grosart 
in the second volume (1875) of his edition of Marvell’s works. A 
facsimile which he himself gave showed that his transcription was 
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faulty. Mr. Margoliouth gives a facsimile of Marvell’s letter to Crom- 
well; Grosart’s text of the letter omits a postscript and contains four 
verbal errors, besides variations in spelling and punctuation. Changes 
of text occur in almost every letter ; there is every reason to accept the 
new version. The changes do not as a rule affect the sense, but render 
the further use of Grosart’s text undesirable. Mr. Margoliouth adds 
eighteen new letters, about half of them already known to students. 

The change in the text of the satires is more striking. All former 
texts (except Mr. Edward Wright’s) were based on the versions printed 
in the Poems on Affairs of State and similar collections; the new text 
is based on the manuscript copies which have survived—not the 
author’s original manuscripts, but copies made by people who collected 
such things; their superiority to the better-known text is due to the 
possibility of circulating in manuscript matter which could not be 
printed even after the Revolution. Marvell’s republicanism now 
emerges clearly; passages which formerly appeared to be attacks on 
the monarchy of Charles II are now seen to be attacks on monarchy 
as such. Whoever compares the two versions of the ‘“ Dialogue 
between Two Horses”’ will at once appreciate the difference (the 
literary improvement in the new text is also very marked in this case). 

In making this change Mr. Margoliouth has supplied an apparatus 
criticus sufficient to make comparison with the old text easy. This is 
of some importance for the personal allusions, the corruptions produced 
in circulation being sometimes interesting. Students will probably 
disagree with some of Mr. Margoliouth’s readings ; the important point 
is that on these occasions the alternatives are given. 

The poems scarcely call for comment here. Two of the Cromwell 
poems and part of the third are reprinted from the unique copy of the 
Miscellany Poems of 1681 now in the British Museum ; they were struck 
out of all other known copies and first reprinted with his works in 
1776.1 Mr. Margoliouth adds “An Elegy on the Death of My Lord 
Francis Villiers ’’ (1648) ; the ascription is interesting but unconvincing. 

The notes are good and adequate; few allusions in the satires 
appear to have escaped Mr. Margoliouth’s researches. The dating of 
the satires is reliable; their authenticity is a matter for the literary 
student, for whom satisfactory texts of ““ Hodge’s Vision from the 
Monument ”’ and “‘ Oceana and Britannia ” might well have been given ; 
the omission of most of the other pseudo-Marvellian satires is no loss. 
The ascription of ‘‘ Advice to a Painter to draw the Duke by ” to Henry 
Savile is, in spite of the evidence here collected, unsatisfactory. There 
is a bibliography of the various collections of Poems on Affairs of State, 
etc.,? and the illustrations include, besides the facsimile, an interesting 
view of Hull, and one of Palace Yard, Westminster, both by Hollar, 
and two portraits of Marvell. E. S. DE BEER. 


John Marshall in India, 1668-1672. Edited by SHaraat AnMAD 
Kuan. 1927. xiii+ 471 pp. Milford. 21s. 


JoHN MarsHatL, bred at Christ’s College, Cambridge, went out 
in the service of the East India Company and was employed for some 
nine years in the Bengal factories before his premature death at 
Balasore. Better educated than most of his companions in the service, 


* They were first reprinted from this volume in the Nonesuch Press edition 
of the Poems, 1923. 

. The index of first lines for the principal collections in Notes and Queries, Fifth 
Series, vols. vi, vii, might have been mentioned. 
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he took a more active interest in the customs and literature of the 
ple among whom he lived; he translated into English from a 
Sven version part of the Bhagavatapurina ; and, moreover, jotted 
down many discursive notes on the manners of the people, which are 
reserved among the Harleian MSS. These have now been published 
o Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan, who has arranged them according to their 
subject into chapters dealing with medicine, folk-lore, religion, and 
soon. This course was rendered desirable by the complete lack of 
system with which Marshall had recorded his observations. In 
commenting upon and explaining these Dr. Khan has been assisted 
by Sir Richard Temple and Mr. G. R. Kaye, among others; and he 
also adds an adequate and interesting account of Marshall’s career 
as an introduction. We do not know in what directions the book will, 
as Dr. Khan claims, ‘“ revolutionise our conceptions of seventeenth- 
century India”; but we welcome its publication, since it does render 
accessible some very curious notes and throws a striking light on the 
attitude of one at least of the Company’s servants to Indian culture and 
customs. In preparing the text Dr. Khan was assisted by Miss Anstey, 
to whom we now learn he was much indebted for help in connection 
with his former Sources for the History of British India in the Seventeenth 
Century. This acknowledgment should not have been left till now. 
H. DopwELL. 


Het voorspel van den oorlog van 1672: de economisch-politieke betrek- 
kingen tusschen Frankrijk en Nederland in de jaren 1660-1672. 
By 8. Exzmca. 1926. xxiv +311 pp. Haarlem, Willink. 


Tis important book suffers from one grave defect. What is 
interesting and valuable in it is the examination of the commercial 
relations between the Dutch Republic and France under the influence 
of Colbertism down to the outbreak of the war in 1672. But the writer 
intended to do more than describe the efforts of Colbert to free France 
from dependence on Dutch shipping and Dutch enterprise, and the 
efforts of the Dutch, led by the Amsterdam burgomaster Van Beu- 
ningen, to counter his measures. He wanted to relate this struggle 
about economic matters to the general political relations between the 
Republic and France which resulted in the war of 1672; and, more 
ambitious still, he attempted to indicate its place in the scale of 
importance among the causes of that war. 

In his opinion it was this ‘‘ economic antithesis ” that really brought 
about the war—or even all the wars from 1672 to 1713—and not the 
territorial ambitions of France, not the menace to the southern Nether- 
lands. However indisposed one may feel to accept such a thesis, one 
may readily grant that a most interesting and instructive argument 
might be set up in its defence. Dr. Elzinga, however, does his case 
less than justice. His treatment of the political side of Franco-Dutch 
relations is so perfunctory and supeieeil Gas a real argument becomes 
impossible. In fact, if an impression is often conveyed that the 
economic quarrel exceeded the political one in importance, it generally 
arises from the author's all too simple method (see, ¢.g., p. 219) of 
dismissing with a line grave events of the latter order after having 
devoted pages to the smallest happenings in the tariff war. He 
frequently remarks on the influence which Colbert had in the counsels of 
France, and Amsterdam and Van Beuningen in those of the Republic. 
But he never seriously discusses the view which the responsible 
national leaders, Louis XIV and De Witt, took of the relative importance 
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of the economic questions. That these seemed all-important to 
Colbert cannot be doubted, but it is not enough ; and I do not think 
that the same could fairly be said of Van Beuningen, who was far more 
of a statesman than Dr. Elzinga seems to perceive. 

Historians with an economic bent abound nowadays, greatly to the 
good of history. But they are often somewhat too ready to accept 
the economic factors which form the object of their study as an all- 
sufficient explanation of political events. In the Revue Historique of 
March-April 1927, M. Henri Sée, reviewing Dr. Elzinga’s book, 
concluded : “ La guerre de 1672 a donc été provoquée surtout par des 
causes d’ordre économique.” Dr. Van Dillen, in the Tijdschrift voor 
Geschiedenis of October 1927, was a little more cautious, although 
inclining towards the same position. Yet Dr. Japikse, in the 
Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschiedenis of October 1926, had at once 
laid bare the insufficiency of the political side of Dr. Elzinga’s history 
as well as of his general argument. 

No more than Dr. Japikse can I see in this book any reason to 
abandon the traditional opinion that “‘ the Spanish succession was the 
pivot of Louis XIV’s foreign policy,” and that Dutch foreign policy was 
above all inspired by a desire to keep France at a distance. The 
economic aggression of Colbert no doubt created much bad feeling ever 
since 1660 and greatly added to the tension after 1667. But both in 
France and in Holland the Government was ultimately swayed by 
other considerations, and whenever this seemed desirable from the 
political point of view was very well able to keep economic ambitions or 
economic resentment in check.! If after 1667 the tariff war raged with 
ever-increasing force, it was because the Devolution War and the Triple 
Alliance had irretrievably spoiled the political relations between the two 
countries. 

In view of the reception so readily extended in many quarters to 
these economic explanations of history, it seems necessary to emphasise 
the objections to Dr. Elzinga’s book ; but it would be most unjust to end 
without repeating that his treatment of the economic aspects of Franco— 
Dutch relations is in many ways novel and illuminating, and a contri- 
bution of real value to our knowledge of the period. Without throwing 
over all received opinions, we may admit that historians so far have 
unduly neglected the questions of impositions on shipping, of tariff 
discrimination against imports, of rivalry between trading companies, 
which yet caused the diplomatists so much trouble. Dr. Elzinga has 
not only traced an exact account of what was done in these respects and 
of the endless friction to which it gave rise, he has placed all this against 
its natural background by his very interesting surveys of economic 
conditions and opinions both in Holland and in ce, based not only 
upon a vast amount of published material, but upon manuscripts in 
French archives and in those of the town of Amsterdam. The latter 
contain a good deal of a diplomatic nature, as ambassadors who had 
held office in the town wrote letters to the burgomasters, in which their 
real opinions may often be more easily discovered than in those they sent 
to the Grand Pensionary and the States-General. P. Cry. 


1 This appears, Of. both for the French and for the Dutch, very clearly to 
Zz 


my mind, from Dr. inga’s own account of the negotiations that led to the 


iance of 1662. 
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Guide to British West Indian Archive Materials, in London and in the 
Islands, for the History of the United States. By H. C. Butz, 
D. W. Parker and others. 1926. ix + 435 pp. Washington, 
D.C.: The Carnegie Institution. + 


THE present volume, the fifth of a series of guides to the manu- 
script materials for American history published by the Carnegie 
Institution, maintains the high standard of its predecessors. For 
an American institution to provide an elaborate guide to the archives 
of the British West Indies (including the contiguous dependencies of 
the Bahamas, Bermuda, British Guiana and British Honduras) is a 
striking commentary upon the modern methods of American his- 
torians. ‘‘ Students of colonial American history,” we are told in 
the preface, “‘are agreed that its study ought to include much 
further consideration of the history of the British West Indies than 
has hitherto been customary. To study the ‘ Old Thirteen ’ colonies 
is a false method. It is to read into the history of our colonial period 
a distinction which did not then exist, and in so far to distort and 
mutilate that history.” 

A large section of this volume is devoted to the Colonial Office 
Papers, West Indies, which have already been described by Professor 
C. M. Andrews in volume i of the Institution’s Guide to the Materials for 
American History, to 1783, in the Public Record Office of Great Britain. 
The much fuller, and therefore more valuable, treatment which is now 
accorded them would seem to justify the reduplication. But if such 
overlapping is permissible, it would surely have been an advantage 
to include be the sake of completeness a succinct account of the other 
series—C.O. 323-326 (‘‘ Plantations General ”’), C.0. 388-390 (“‘ Board 
of Trade, Commercial ”’) and C.O. 391 (‘‘ Board of Trade, Journal ”’)— 
which were described by Dr. Andrews. From his own point of view 
the British student may regret, though he certainly cannot complain, 
that an American Guide deals with the papers of the period after 1775 
on a reduced scale. Following the present classification of the Colonial 
Office Papers (which is with some justice condemned), the editors treat 
the West Indian Colonies in alphabetical order, in each case arranging 
the papers in eight classes: (i) original correspondence to the Board 
of Trade, (ii) original correspondence to the Secretary of State, 
(iii) out-letters from the Board of Trade, (iv) out-letters from the 
Secretary of State, (v) acts, (vi) sessional papers, (vii) shipping 
returns, (viii) miscellaneous. Space forbids even a summary survey 
of the materials here revealed, a great part of which has not been 
touched by colonial historians. Suffice to say that the description of 
each document is admirably and fully set out, so that much precious 
time will be saved which would otherwise have been wasted in direc- 
tionless groping. 

The second section of the volume provides a brief notice of a 
number of minute books of the West India Committee preserved at 
14 Trinity Square, London. Most unfortunately there is no description 
of the large collection of transcripts which were made by the late 
Mr. N. Darnell-Davis and deposited by him in the Royal Colonial 
Institute. They are a mine of information for West Indian affairs, 
and are all the more valuable since most of the originals in the islands 
have since been destroyed by fire. 

By far the most important section of the volume is the third and 
last, which provides a careful account of the archives of the colonies 
themselves. It is a piece of work which should have been undertaken 
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by the British authorities long ago. The account makes up a sad tale 
of destruction, in some places the result of ignorant carelessness, in 
others the result of fire and hurricane. The condition of the Antigua 
archives is typical of many. ‘“‘ They are infested with vermin, and 
covered by dust and filth.” In Barbados, a colony which has formed 
part of the Empire for three centuries, the number of extant documents 
prior to 1816 is comparatively small. On the other hand, many of 
the records which have survived neglect and accident are unique, no 
duplicates having been sent home. Yet even they are slowly rotting 
away in forgotten vaults. Happily there are exceptions, of which the 
extensive archives of Jamaica are the most outstanding. The latter 
consist of census returns, property records, manuscript laws, proceedings 
of Chancery and Vice-Admiralty courts and Council and Assembly 
Journals and other important collections. The editors have thus 
rendered a great service in providing an adequate account of these 
little known and wholly neglected archives. The researcher who 
wishes to gain a thorough knowledge of West Indian history must 
give them attention—and quickly, before they disappear. 

On the whole, then, the present compilation is a monument of 
arduous and accurate labour, and will be received with gratitude by 
every serious student of colonial history. V. T. Hartow. 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 
1712-1714, preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by Cecin 
HeaptaM. 1926. xxxii-+ 461 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 
32s. 6d. 


Or the materials calendared in this volume, which presents many 
examples of the current colonial problems of the age, one of the most 
important features is the appointment of Col. Francis Nicholson to 
inquire into the general state of the British continental colonies and of 
Her Majesty’s stores, woods and revenue. No evidence, however, is 
produced which would wholly justify the assumption that this appoint- 
ment was part of a systematic plan of Bolingbroke to secure the colonies 
in the Tory interest, except the distribution by Nicholson of copies 
of the Queen’s speech to Parliament at the end of the session of 1713, 
and of other Tory literature, as a counterblast to the “ false, scandalous 
and mallicious pamphlets ’” which were disseminated by the Whigs. 

There is plenty of material for a study of the usual difficulties of 
colonial governors, and the insane jealousies which divided colony from 
colony and official from official. The dissensions of Governor Lowther 
of Barbados with the captains of the ships of war lying in Bridgetown 
harbour are a classic example of the unreasonable animosities which 
generally subsisted between West Indian governors and the com- 
manders of warships stationed at their islands; they might well have 
caused the loss of Antigua to the French. Lord Archibald Hamilton, 
a milder man, had equal difficulties with Admiral Walker, commodore 
at Jamaica; and these difficulties became involved in his running battle 
with the Jamaica Assembly, which, like the New York Assembly at the 
same time, made “ unreasonable attempts’ upon the prerogative, 
claiming the sole origination of money bills, and privileges equal to 
that of the British Parliament. An Assembly man of Jamaica pleaded 
privilege to protect him from a trial, but the Board of Trade declared 
this to be unprecedented and unauthorised. At the same time the 


1 [These archives were, however, briefly described in the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Records, Vol. II (1914), part ii, App., pp. 115-20.—Eb.] 
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letters of Governor Spotswood on the difficulty of inducing the Assembly 
of Virginia to consent to giving any help to North olina in the 
Tuscarora War well illustrate the obstacles to co-operation between 
colony and colony. 

There are many points of minor interest, such as the ingenious 
evasion by the Pennsylvania authorities of the Act for ascertaining the 
rates of foreign coins; a still more ingenious cheat on the post office in 
Massachusetts by merchants who took advantage of the legal tender 
laws. One of the most important pieces of information in the book is 
that the law officers of the Crown were directed in 1714 by an order in 
council to prepare a bill (of which no more is heard) to prevent the 
trade between the British northern colonies and the French West Indies. 
This step was prompted by a proposal from the agent for Barbados, 
which was favourably reported on by the Board of Trade. Thus the 
a. of 1733 came very near to a in @ more extreme 

orm by the Tory ministry in 1714. This interesting point may not 

have been, as the editor of the calendar suggests, “ appreciated by 
historians”; but it has not been ignored, for example, by Mr. F. W. 
Pitman. R. Pargs. 


The Oxford History of the United States. By S. E. Morison. 1927. 
2 vols., xiv + 461 + viii + 531 pp. Milford. 32s. 


THE average educated Englishman must plead guilty to several 
gaps in his knowledge of American, as in that of Scottish, history. He 
knows about Washington and the War of Independence; he has a 
general 7 aoe of the federal constitution ; and he is aware that 
American discontent with our treatment of neutral shipping led to an 
unnecessary and ill-starred war in 1812, during which there was a 
famous duel between the Chesapeake and the Shannon. From recent 
discussions and literature he may have learned something of that 
partial co-operation of the States with Canning in opposition to a 
threatened nco-Spanish intervention in South America which led 
to the enunciation in 1823 of the Monroe Doctrine. Then there is a 
great obscurity, dimly lighted by a glimmering knowledge of disputes 
about fishing rights and the Canadian frontier, until he comes to the 
election of Lincoln, the outbreak of civil war, the episodes of Mason 
and Slidell and of the Alabama, the achievements of Lee and Grant, 
range A with the maintenance of the Union and the emancipation of 
the slaves. Then comes another great gap, with occasional breaks 
such as the Alabama arbitration and President Cleveland’s message 
about Venezuela, until we come to the familiar figures of Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. 

There is no longer any excuse for these gaps, as Professor Morison, 
who has gow f uitted the Vyvyan Harmsworth chair of American 
History at O aa has set himself, in a vivid and picturesque narrative, 
to fillthem up. Starting from the recognition of independence by the 
treaty of 1783, he has traced the history of the internal development 
and the foreign relations of the United ‘States down to the declaration 
of war against Germany in 1917. He has laid notable stress upon the 
economic factors which from time to time have moulded the grouping 
of political parties and dictated the attitude of the States towards 
foreign powers. Incidentally he has dispelled the current view in this 
country that the Democratic party have been the consistent champions 
of state rights, and the Republicans of federal authority. He has 
shown conclusively that their attitude on this vital question has 
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varied from time to time, just as our own Whigs and Tories have varied 
in their attitude towards the power of the Crown. The Democrats in 
office have been the stoutest of federalists, and the Republicans in 
opposition have never failed to fall back upon the doctrine of state 
ights. 

The general impression left on the mind of an impartial reader of 
these two volumes is not on the whole a pleasant one. A state which 
in its first generation could boast of Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson 
and Chief Justice Marshall, and in the following century can only place 
one name, that of Lincoln, on the same level, can hardly be said to have 
lived up to its early promise. In the nineteenth century the United 
States sank to be the home of the political label, the slogan, and the 
wire-puller. In every generation there have been men of eminence, 
like the Adams family, Webster, and Henry Clay, but they are hardly 
sufficient to leaven the lump of puppet Presidents, inefficient ministers, 
and professional politicians who pull the strings. The stress which Mr. 
Morison very rightly lays upon the selfish interests which guided the 
various states only serves to deepen the impression of the sordid side 
of American politics. The miracle of the history of the United States, 
and the convincing evidence of the soundness and political capacity 
of the people, are to be found in the fact that, in spite of division, 
factions, and corruption, the Union has been maintained and strength- 
ened, and has achieved its present eminence in the world. 

Americans always have been, and still are, industrious coiners of 
pithy and picturesque terms and phrases. One wonders how many 
on either side of the Atlantic could answer the following questions 
which are suggested by Mr. Morison’s narrative of nineteenth-century 
politics. 

(1) Explain the following terms: Know-nothings, Black Republicans, 
Locofocos, Copperheads, Mugwumps, Dough-faces, Plug-uglies, Scalawags, 
Georgia Crackers, Missouri Pikers, Forty-niners. 

(2) On what occasion were these slogans employed, and what is their meaning : 
oe anaes and Tyler too”; “ Fifty-four forty or fight”; ‘“ Free soil, free 
speech, and Frémont ”’ ? 


(3) E nd the principles and account for the decline of the Whig party in 
the United Btates. 


Almost as miraculous as the preservation of the Union is the 
maintenance of the two-party system in spite of the innumerable 
ane and cross-currents which have constantly threatened to disrupt 
them. 

Quite apart from the details of American political life, there are 
four points in the history of the United States which deserve the most 
careful study. One is the experiment in federal government on an 
unexampled scale, and embracing states of divergent character, origin 
and interests. Another is the successful working of a constitution 
which seems on paper to suggest a oo deadlock between the 
conflicting powers of the executive and the legislature. A third is 
the extraordinarily rapid expansion of territory, which leads Mr. Morison 
to call the United States “‘ the most successful colonising Power in the 
nineteenth century.” And, finally, there has been an un eled 
advance of industrial skill and enterprise which, together with natural 
resources, have created the wealthiest people in the history of the world. 
On all these points Mr. Morison gives ample information, and he has 
added to our obligations by giving us an excellent index, some admir- 
able maps, and a full critical bibliography. RicwarD Lovee. 
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George the Fourth. By SuHane Lestie. 1926. ix + 209 pp. Benn. 

12s. 6d. 

Life in Regency and Early Victorian Times : an account of the Days of 
Brummell and D’Orsay, 1800 to 1850. By E. Brresrorp Cuan. 

CELLOR. 1927. ix-+ 130 pp. Batsford. 25s. 


Mr. SHANE LESLIE’s biography of George IV, written for Mr. 
Guedalla’s “ Curiosities of Politics ” series, is primarily a study of that 
monarch’s relations with his two wives, Mrs. Fitzherbert and Queen 
Caroline, and his mistresses, Lady Jersey, Lady Hertford and Lady 
Conyngham. The story of his amours, though sufficiently enter- 
taining and piquant, is hardly edifying, and to serious students of 
history the purely personal aspect of his reign has necessarily a limited 
interest. The main thesis of this wittily-written book is that he has 
been unfairly treated both by contemporary writers and subsequent 
historians; and Mr. Shane Leslie accordingly has essayed the difficult 
task of rescuing that unfortunate monarch from the “ irretrievable 
disgrace ” into which he has fallen at the hands of “ those who make 
history and those who take it ready-made from the makers.” It is 
not Mr. Leslie’s fault if we still remain unconverted by his special 
pleading. There are certain things, indeed, which can be put to 
George IV’s credit. Even his enemies admitted that his abilities 
were respectable, and his knowledge of affairs considerable. But his 
treachery, fickleness, selfishness, deceitfulness and extravagance 
cannot be explained away. Wellington, who thought no worse of 
him than did his Cabinet colleagues, declared in 1820 that he was 
“degraded as low as he could be already.” His interference with 
Canning’s conduct of foreign affairs was wholly mischievous and 
unconstitutional. His treatment of Mrs. Fitzherbert was little short 
of scandalous, and Mr. Leslie himself quotes in an Appendix one of her 
letters, written in 1813, in which she reminds him “ how cruelly you 
have used me.” “ No one trusted him,” wrote Princess Lieven. It 
is a trifle ridiculous to suggest that he “ attained something of the 
‘victorious and glorious’ demanded by the National Anthem,” and 
to elevate him into a royal Mezcenas is to exaggerate the value and 
importance of his literary patronage. He deserves little credit for 
giving his father’s library to the British Museum : it is notorious that 
he was with difficulty prevented from selling for his own benefit that 
magnificent collection. 

A few inaccuracies may be pointed out. Pitt died on 23, not 
24 January, 1806 (p. 69), and the Duke of Kent in 1820, not 1819 
(p. 101). Perceval did not become premier upon the fall of the Gren- 
ville Ministry in 1807 (pp. 71, 89). Lord Grenville was not in opposi- 
tion in 1820 (p. 105). The epithet “old ” does not correctly apply to 
Lord Cornwallis in 1788, for he was then only fifty (p. 49). The 
quotation from Brougham’s Edinburgh Review article on George IV 
(p. 57) is faulty, and the one on i; 62 from the same source gives no 
indication by dots that a middle passage has been omitted. On 
p. 112 it is stated that Lord Bath was given a blue riband in 1821, the 
Coronation year. Creevey, however, wrote in June 1823: “ Here is 
the town in a mutiny at the King giving Lord Salisbury’s blue ribbon 
to Lord Bath, quite unknown to any of the Ministers.”” A number of 
names mentioned in the text do not appear in the index, which is not 
altogether accurate. The book contains neither bibliography nor 
footnotes. 

Mr. Chancellor’s new book is a supplement to his Lighteenth Century 
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in London, which was published in 1920. The title is somewhat mis- 
leading. In the first — Mr. Chancellor confines himself almost 
exclusively to the social life of London, and hardly refers at all to the 
provinces, apart from the fashionable pleasure and health resorts. In 
the second place he describes, not the social conditions of the people at 
large, but the life and amusements of the “ Upper Ten Thousand,” and, 
referring to the working classes of London, is content to remark that 
“there is no doubt that, cheek by jowl with these outward evidences 
of wealth and well-being, the capital comprised a vast number of 
people whose destitution was terrible, and a large number whose means 
of existence was painfully precarious.” He writes pleasantly about 
London’s great houses, fashionable clubs, and all its celebrities: 
dandies, wits, gamesters, artists, architects, men of letters, musicians 
and prize-fighters; but even more valuable than the text are the 150 
illustrations of London life reproduced from old prints, portraits and 
drawings. 

Some of Mr. Chancellor’s statements are not quite correct. The 
first English railway (the Stockton and Darlington) was opened in 
1825, not 1824 (p. 30), and the Manchester and Liverpool railway in 
1830, not 1829 (p. 111). The old House of Commons was destroyed by 
fire in 1834, not in 1835 (p. 105). Sir Francis Burdett was not arrested 
“and tried ” in 1810 (p. 106), but was imprisoned in the Tower by 
order of the House of Commons for a breach of parliamentary privilege. 

A. ASPINALL. 


Lord Brougham and the Whig Party. By Artuur ASPINALL. 1927. 
viii + 322 pp. Manchester University Press. 18s. 


Mr. ASPINALL’s book is, we should say at once, a permanent con- 
tribution to the political history of the first third of the nineteenth 
century. The new material embodied in it, from the Althorp, Hather- 
ton, Lambton and other collections, is in itself enough to make it 
necessary to all students of party development. There is none of that 
heterogeneous use of first- and fourth-class material which vitiates 
much of the research done for degrees; the author’s flair for the docu- 
ment of real weight is stamped on the whole book. In arrangement 
it is clear; in literary quality, if not distinguished, always forceful and 
to the point. 

Though Mr. Aspinall disowns the intention of writing a biography, 
it is doubtful whether Brougham will ever get more space from 
posterity. We see here, at quite enough length, his astounding 
political morality, arrogance and instability; we get it from his own 
a that he adopted social and philanthropic crusades for the purpose 
of self-advancement. Democracy cannot claim him as a genuine 
adherent; his economic views oscillated to every point of the com- 
pass; his best literary work has withered with the ephemeral brilliance 
of the Edinburgh reviewers. Yet for those who appreciate the weight 
of the personal factor in British politics, this study of an irritable and 
rather squalid genius will always have a charm. 

Whether by accident or not, M. Halévy’s work does not appear 
in Mr. Aspinall’s bibliography, and this may perhaps be taken as an 
index, if a fortuitous one, of an apparent weakness. His text is rather 
too apt to become a tenuous strand binding together excerpts from 
manuscript, and he sometimes hardly does justice to the general 
situation. His account, for instance, of the repeal of the Orders in 
Council is misleading, as reference to Professor 8. E. Morison’s History 
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of the United States would show. He repeats, surely a little late in the 
ay, the good old antithesis between Canning and Castlereagh. It is, 
again, strong to give Brougham the whole credit, if credit is the word, 
for the rejection of the income tax in 1816. And the bitter remarks 
on pp. 6 and 19, as to Pitt’s legislation, may be contrasted with M. 
Halévy’s more balanced view. 
None of which things seriously detract from the Value of a remark- 
ably good book. Keira Femina. 


Le Monde Anglo-Saxon au XIX¢ Siécle. Par Pavt Vaucuer (Histoire 
du Monde, publiée sous la direction de M. E. Cavaignac, tome 
xii). 1926. 243 pp. Paris: Boccard. 20 frs. 


THE accomplished editor of this series seems to have forgotten that 
the half may be better than the whole. In his prospectus M. Cavaignac 
proposed, ingeniously and not unjustly, to deal with the century 1815- 
1914 as an epoch in which European civilisation dominated the world 
and three great Teutonic Powers gave to that civilisation its character- 
istic trend and shape. The half-volume now before us contains an 
admirable study, by Professor Vaucher, of the development of two 
Powers in this triad—Great Britain with her Empire, and the United 
States. The next half-volume is to provide a similar account of the 
German Empire. M. Cavaignac unfortunately seems now to be alarmed 
by the boldness of his own design. He has undertaken, in his own 
person, to patch and to supplement. It is reasonable perhaps that he 
should write an introduction explaining the anil circumstances 
which opened the door in Africa and Asia for the influx of European 
ideas. But he has added essays on the Crimean War, the rise of 
European capitalism, the Italian Risorgimento, Sadowa, Sedan. The 
general effect of these prolegomena and postscripts is that of outhouses 
hurriedly and confusedly run up on the flanks of a solidly constructed 
and harmonious building. The well-informed reader does not need 
such aids to his memory. Readers of the other kind are likely to find 
them distracting rather than instructive. 

In mapping out his essay Professor Vaucher has treated the United 
Kingdom, the British Empire and the United States as three entities of 
approximately equal importance. For him the United Kingdom is 
an aristocratic and imperial state which in the years 1832-88 becomes 
a convert to the democratic idea, and gradually rejects the guidance 
of the old ruling class alike in the spheres of central and of local govern- 
ment. The United States are an isolated and insularly-minded republic 
which realises in the course of the Civil War the need for greater 
centralisation, and proceeds, when that war is over, to form imperial- 
istic ambitions san to enter upon foreign relations. The British 
Dominions are a constellation of young republics gathered round a 
mother-state which is politically less radical than themselves, but is 
still regarded as their natural leader in all matters of common concern. 
The purpose and the character of their union are, in the opinion of 
M. Vaucher, indicated by the ideal of reciprocal preference-duties 
within the Empire, by the chain of ports and coaling stations which 
secures to Great Britain and her Empire a free passage over the trade- 
routes of every ocean, and by the conferences of Imperial Premiers. 

M. Vaucher devotes more attention to British history in the period 
1815-65 than in the following thirty-five years, because the diplomac 
of Disraeli, Gladstone and Salisbury is reserved for the next half- 
volume, in which Germany will be the protagonist. He does not 
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admire Palmerston’s peculiar methods. The success of Palmerston 
he ascribes chiefly to ‘‘ une assurance orgueilleuse qui flattait le patriot- 
isme d’une nation prospére, et qui lui servait au besoin & masquer ses 
échecs.” Perhaps it would be nearer the truth to say that Palmerston 
had learned in the Napoleonic wars exactly what could be effected by 
naval pressure, and was generally careful to reserve his energies for some 
scene of action which could be reached by British men of war. In 
this respect at least he was the pupil of Chatham and Canning, and 
the tutor of Disraeli. It is not, however, the habit of M. Vaucher to 
dwell upon the achievements of the individual. Intentionally or not, 
he suggests in his lucid narrative that all statesmen, whatever their 
secret preferences, are swept along by the leading ideas of their age. 
Peel and Disraeli and Salisbury, Grey and Russell and Gladstone, find 
that they have to live with, and to make the best of, the doctrines of 
free trade and democracy. To Gladstone and Joseph Chamberlain 
M. Vaucher gives the credit for making the United Kingdom “ vraiment 
une libre démocratie ” (p. 139) by the electoral reforms of 1884; but 
he also notes that it was the alliance of the conservative Lord Salisbury 
with Chamberlain which made possible the creation of county councils, 
that is, the destruction of the old aristocratic system of local govern- 
ment (p. 144). 

Both in the British and in the American chapters of his work 
M. Vaucher distinguishes himself by his felicitous selection of facts, 
and by the skill with which he combines them in a logical sequence. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to be entirely accurate in these 
epitomes of great events. M. Vaucher is not often at fault. He is 
wrong, however, in stating that the first Reform Bill of 1831 proposed 
no change in the numbers of the House of Commons (p. 35). Lovett 
(here called Lowet) had deserted Owen’s camp before the People’s 
Charter was drafted (p. 42). Factory legislation did not exactly 
commence with Peel’s accession to power in 1841 (p. 45). The Local 
Government Board, created in 1871, seems to be assigned by M. Vaucher 
to an earlier date (p. 40). Was not the deposition of the Queen of 
Hawaii what is commonly called a put-up job? (p. 199). And was 
President Polk, who came to power with the war-cry “ fifty-four forty 
or fight,” entirely successful in the Oregon dispute ? (p. 162). 

H. W. C. Davis. 


Harriet Martineau: an Essay in Comprehension. By THEODORA 
Bosanquet. 1928. xiv + 256pp. Etchellsand Macdonald. 15s. 


Harriet Martineau played so prominent a part in the intellectual 
and moral life of England during the middle decades of the nineteenth 
century that it is strange that so inadequate a biography as Mrs. Fen- 
wick Miller’s has been allowed to hold the field since 1884. It has, of 
course, been possible to supplement Mrs. Miller’s scanty and uncritical 
pages by reference to the Autobiography (1877) which Miss Martineau 
wrote some twenty years before her death, put into print, and stored 
away for posthumous publication—not to mention the long obituary 
notice which she thoughtfully prepared during her last illness for 
insertion in the Daily News. The Autobiography, however, although 
it ae reveals the good opinion that Miss Martineau had of herself, 
and the poor opinion that she had of both her friends and her enemies, 
gives less information than might be desired of either the critical 


ao of her career or the extraordinary mutations of her 
creed. 
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Miss Bosanquet’s essay, therefore, fills a distinct gap in the bio- 
graphical literature relating to the Victorian period. It is a brilliant 
piece of work, based on exhaustive knowledge of its subject, written 
in a style of high distinction, and lightened by the play of a delightful 
humour. Although it is not overloaded with detail, it probably gives 
as much information concerning the course of Miss Martineau’s career 
as present-day readers desire to possess. A larger number of precise 
dates, however, would have been an advantage: e.g. the day and 
month of Miss Martineau’s birth in 1802 are not given at all; the year 
of her death, 1876, is not mentioned, although it can be discovered by 
reference and calculation. The lack of an index to the book, further, 
renders reference difficult. 

Miss Martineau, a woman of powerful and emancipated intellect, 
rose to well-deserved eminence as a crowd-interpreter. She expressed 
in lucid, if undistinguished, prose the new thoughts that were struggling 
for formulation and utterance in the breasts of the semi-educated 
millions of her time. She was, first and foremost, an individualist 
with an intense passion for personal freedom and a vehement hatred of 
state-interference. Her Illustrations of Political Economy (1832-4) 
popularised the purest laissez-faire gospel of Ricardo and Malthus. 
She was, secondly, a feminist with a firm conviction of the equality 
of the sexes, and an eager enthusiast for the emancipation of the 
larger half of the human race. She was, thirdly, a reformer of the 
Benthamite type, courageous in advocating unpopular causes such as 
the abolition of slavery and the tightening of the poor law. She was, 
finally, a free-thinker who gradually transformed herself from a pious 
Unitarian (whose first published works were Devotional Exercises and 
Addresses with Prayers) to what her eminent brother Dr. James 
Martineau called a “‘ mesmeric atheist,”’ one of the pioneers of Positivism 
in this country. The weakest, least sympathetic, and most superficial 
section of Miss Bosanquet’s study is that which treats of Miss 
Martineau’s religious migrations. That section, so far from being an 
essay in comprehension, is a monument of misapprehension. One feels, 
indeed, that Miss Bosanquet with all her brilliance and her wit has not 
penetrated far either beneath the surface of her subject or behind the 
appearances of the Victorian age. In spite, however, of this limitation, 
she has produced a fascinating and illuminating sketch. 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


Revolution and Reaction in Modern France. By G. Lowes Dicxkrnson. 
Second edition, 1927. 256 pp. George Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

The Rise of Lowis Napoleon. By F. A. Smmpson. 1925. xxii + 
384 pp. Longmans. 15s. 


Botu of these books are revised editions of works which have 
already established themselves in the favour of students of history ; 
and in neither case has any great change been made. Mr. Dickinson’s 
book was first published in 1892. The first edition has long been out 
of print, and the author has frequently been urged to republish it. 
He entertained, he tells us, some hope of rewriting it, but he has now 
reissued it without changes except in the last chapter. The tone of 
the original concluding chapter in the first edition was sharply critical 
of the French passion for logic and theory and appreciative of England 
and her political ways. The Radical and the Tory were called ‘ con- 
stant aidhieatey contrasted types.”’ The Jacobin and the Reactionist, 
on the contrary, were “ sinister caricatures,” and the “ curse of the 
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country.’’ The conclusion of the new book is less favourable to English 
ideas. The Great War has been, and nothing is as it once was. The 
social question is the one great issue before us, and though Mr. Dickin- 
son condemns as resolutely as ever he did “ the no-solution of force,” 
he seems to be more ready to consider some wide-sweeping social and 

litical scheme. The passage of thirty-five years since the first edition 
of the book has rather increased than diminished its interest. 

Mr. Simpson’s book has not had to wait quite so long for a new 
edition, but it is strange and not very creditable to the public that 
is interested in history that it has had to wait fifteen years. For the 
book has long been recognised as one of the most notable contributions 
to our historical literature which has appeared in the last quarter of a 
century. Mr. Simpson is our one authority on the Second Empire ; 
and alike for its style, its thought, and its research the book deserves 
even wider recognition than it has yet found. The new edition is 
admirably produced and illustrated. A. J. GRANT. 


The Acquisition and Government of Backward Territory in International 
Law. By M.F. Linpiey. 1926. xxii-+- 392 pp. Longmans. 21s. 


Tus book shows how, at various stages in the history of inter- 
national law, the great powers of Europe have come to be recognised 
—to their own satisfaction, if not always to that of their new subjects— 
as having acquired valid title to the territory for which they have 
fought or scrambled, in the New World and also in the Old. There is 
a full discussion of the rights acquired by discovery, cession and 
conquest, with an historical account also of papal grants, and chapters 
on vexed questions like Effective Occupation and “ Territorial Waters.” 
There are particularly full and useful accounts of protectorates and of 
“Spheres of Influence,” and of the legal aspects of the important 
acquisitions of territory made by chartered companies, both in the 
late nineteenth century and in earlier times—incidentally also of the 
new mandates system. It is significant, however, that international 
law has, as yet, comparatively little to say on the government of the 
acquisitions it sanctions; the vital questions connected with the 
administration of backward territories, and of native races, take up 
barely one-sixth of this considerable volume. 

The book as a whole, indeed, leaves a very distinct impression of 
how feeble and tender a plant public international law still is; rarely 
attaining to anything like a fixed “ rule” : international law does little 
more than recognise and give legal dress to the fait accompli. It is 
but cold comfort to landless natives that international law has com- 
monly refused to rank their old homes as territorium nullius, and that 
it requires proof of cession or of conquest; but historians of European 
colonisation are apt to forget that many “ conquests,” and some 
notorious “ concessions,’ have done a good deal to provoke the cattle- 
stealing and general “thieving”? commonly alleged against native 
peoples. This criticism, however, does not apply to the careful work 
done here by Dr. Lindley, who himself, in his preface, quotes a French 
Foreign Minister: ‘‘ Les régles du droit ne sont, en somme, que la 
synthése de l’expérience des faits.” And, at least, international 
morality has so far progressed that it is now possible to say that the 
slave-trade is definitely forbidden by international law, while the last 
chapters of this book indicate some progress towards realising the 
ideal of the Covenant of the League of Nations which makes the back- 
ward races a “sacred trust of civilisation.” Mr. Lindley’s book is 
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well documented and has an adequate index. It would be a very 
useful addition to any reference library. W. M. Macmitnan. 


Denkschrift iiber die deutschen Geschichts-und-Lesebiicher vor allem 
seit 1923. Von SmecrriepD Kawerav. 1927. 207 pp. Berlin: 
Hensel. 

Educational Prophets in Berlin: a summary of selected papers pre- 
sented to the History Teaching Congress, 1924. 1925. 32 pp. 


Tue first of these works represents the results of an inquiry into 
the nature of text-books now used for history and general reading in 
the three grades of German schools. In December 1919 the use of the 
old history text-books was forbidden in Prussia, and in his intro- 
ductory section Dr. Kawerau outlines the steps taken to replace the 
old teaching by the new. Amongst these he mentions the con 
held in Berlin in 1924, attended by Professor A. J. Grant and Mr. F. J. 
Gould from England, the latter of whom is responsible for the summary 
of the papers in English mentioned above. The first main section of 
Herr Kawerau’s work consists of excerpts from the newly-written 
school histories, now approved in place of the old, illustrating the 
attitude of the authors to various selected problems. Amongst these 
may be mentioned the Polish question and right of self-determination, 
European politics from 1870 to 1914, Alsace-Lorraine, the responsi- 
bility for the War, and the League of Nations. The second section 
contains a bibliography alphabetically arranged, with comments, of 
history books approved for use in Prussian and Bavarian middle and 
higher schools. (With the exception of Bavaria, those approved in 
Prussia are generally in use throughout the rest of Germany.) This is 
followed by a bibliography, also with comments, of such works as may 
be of use to the teacher, and finally, by one of some of the “‘ Lesebiicher ” 
now in use in the Volkschulen. On the whole, Herr Kawerau con- 
siders that the spirit of Treitschke is slowly being suppressed and that 
the method of Lamprecht is making itself felt in text-book and 
class-room. 

Ultimately, however, it is upon the teacher rather than the text- 
book that the effect of the teaching will depend, and, as Dr. Kawerau 
himself remarks, ‘‘ der lebendige Erzieher wird ja iiberhaupt jedes 
* Lesebuches ’ entraten wollen.” J. H. BucKLAND. 


Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers (Third Impression). 1927. 
454 pp. Board of Education. 2s. 


Tue history section of the Board of Education’s new Handbook for 
Teachers contains some modifications and additions of real value. There 
is a definite advance in the standpoint which gives a wider outlook to 
these suggestions compared with those of 1923. British History no 
longer dominates the subject, but is put into its place in World History 
and treated throughout in closer relation with that of other lands. The 
schools are encouraged to add stories from classical history and from 
European to the British, and Marco Polo and Regulus replace the Black 
Prince and the “ Briton with his woad.” Further, a whole paragraph 
is now offered on “ British History a part of World History,” warning 
the teacher against the impression “ that the story of the world began 
with Julius Cesar’s visits to Britain” : advising him to concentrate on 
the origins of modern civilisation in Palestine, Greece and Rome and 
the outstanding movements of later general history, such as the 
Renaissance, with its resulting expansion of space and science; the 
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course of balance of power in Europe, and the story of overseas. Thus 
the schools will be brought into view of the modern problems of world 
unity. 

A very needful appeal is made to schools to see to it that a sense of 
chronological sequence be developed, and that whatever elements 
compose the syllabus the course shall reach completion and not leave the 
child stranded at some arbitrary halt such as 1815 or even 1688, with 
intensive knowledge of a few periods at the expense of the rest. The 
new suggestions also emphasise very strongly the need to arouse 
interest and give inspiration at all costs. 

The teachers’ needs are fully appreciated, and they are pointed to 

literature and to specialisation as the best aids : “‘ History and Literature i 
are one and indivisible”; “It is a great advantage if the staff of a 
school includes some member who is specially interested in History . . . 
he can be of great service in advising other teachers. . . .” 

Most valuable advice is given as to method in the paragraph 
headed “‘ The necessity of Private Study by the pupil.” Oral lessons are 
to be mitigated and supported by “ solid study ” and by note-making ; 
“some dates are necessary and can be easily memorised.” Such 
instructions, though obvious, are really needed to correct the exagger- 
ated revolt against “‘mere names and dates” which has left much 
history spineless, and deprived of sequence. 

The teacher may indeed well be grateful to the Board for showing in 
the Suggestions so much appreciation of the new outlook in history 
both in matter and method. It is pleasant, too, to find so much more 
attractive and readable a volume than those of the past; a helpful 
innovation is the clear heading of the paragraphs, and it is delightful 
to find music and song proposed as aids, “if incidental” yet to be 
welcomed in the history lesson. ‘The Song of Agincourt ’”’ is a history 
lesson in itself. M. E. Monckton JONES, 






































SHORT NOTICES 


THE Corridors of Time (4 vols.: Milford, 5s. each), by Dr. Harold 
Peake and Professor H. J. Fleure, take man from his origin to the open- 
ing of classical. times in the Mediterranean. We have received the 
first two volumes, Apes and Men, and Hunters and Artists, which deal 
briefly with the descent of man and more thoroughly with the evolution 
of European geography and man’s history during the Paleolithic period. 
They are a valuable and, in some ways, original contribution to pre- 
history, and should be of interest to the student of pre-history as well 
as to the general historian. They promise well for the remaining two 
volumes, Peasants and Nobles, and Priests and Kings. Mention should 
be made of the numerous excellent illustrations and maps. 

Covering the same range of time, from man’s origin to the end of the 
Paleolithic period, is Dorothy Davison’s Days and Ways of Early Man 
(Methuen, 5s.). Miss Davison gives some vivid pictures of life in the 
old Stone Age, and does not weary her readers with elaborate lists of 
the weapons and tools of the period. The book should prove a fascinat- 
ing one for children. It is attractively illustrated and might, with 
advantage, be used in the upper forms of elementary schools. 

_ In Man in the Making (Benn’s Sixpenny Library), Dr. R. R. Marett 
gives a brief sketch of anthropology, so brief that one could have 
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expected failure. But the author's happy and lucid style has over. 
come the difficulties, and in his 28 short pages anthropology is well 
described by an expert for the man in the street. W.E.A. 


Dr. Davin Ranpatt-MaclIver has recently produced two large 
volumes on the Early Iron Age in Italy which form the first complete 
study of this period published in any country, and which are, and 
will remain, an archeological classic. It was hardly to be expected 
that the capacity for accomplishing so vast a work in so masterly a 
fashion should be combined with the ability to write a readable and 
charming popular book on The Etruscans (Clarendon Press, 6s.). Yet 
such a book he has written, and for the simple reason that he is first 
and foremost a lover of Italy and all that is Italian, whatever be its 
date : in fact he declares at the outset that neither the Middle Ages 
nor the Renaissance in Italy can be fully understood and appreciated 
unless their inheritance from the Etruscans as well as the Romans 
be studied. Thus when he goes to Cortona he admires, as in duty 
bound, the famous Etruscan candelabrum in the Museum, but one 
can see that what he really thinks most worth seeing there are the 
paintings of Luca Signorelli. Similarly he is not in such a hurry to 
be hunting Etruscans at Vetulonia that he can pass by Orbetello 
without a word for its delightful situation. And so, whether he be 
taking us through the Museum at Florence, or in a motor-car over the 
Maremma country, or acting as our guide in the painted tombs of 
Corneto, he is always readable. 

On the origin, nature and history of Etruscan civilisation the 


author speaks with authority, for he has made himself a complete 
master of his subject and is recognised as one of the three or four 
principal European experts in it. The world would indeed be fortunate 
if more of our scholars had the will and the ability to hand over to us 
in such a delightful form the simple outlines of their profounder works, 
which so many of us have neither the time-nor the skill to read. 


T. E. P. 


Der Stufenbau und die Gesetze der Weligeschichte, by K. Breysia 
(second edition, enlarged; 1927, Stuttgart, J. G. Cotta’sche), is an 
attempt to elucidate a series of general laws by which all historical 
phenomena may be explained; not, however, with the intention of 
denying the value of research into particular events, which in its turn 
must modify any general philosophy of history, but of supplying such 
research with a necessary framework and background. The author finds 
that only a dynamic or biological method of approach is adequate, that 
all peoples and all states go through a similar process of evolution, though 
certain stages will be represented more fully and for a longer time 
by some peoples than by others. This thesis Dr. Breysig expounds 
and illustrates by examples drawn from all ages and all nations. He 
then enumerates thirty primary and ten secondary laws, which he 
calls laws of world-history. In the third section the evolution of 
various peoples is traced chronologically, and in the fourth com- 
parisons are drawn between the stages reached by the different races 
and states at certain given dates. Finally, Dr. Breysig deals with the 
influence of the idea of “ tragedy ” in history and of the effects upon 
its course of exceptionally great men, effects which, he concludes, do 
not constitute an infringement of the otherwise valid laws of history, 
but which nevertheless remain incalculable and ee 
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Sm JoHN MacDONELL was an eminent lawyer who had not only 
an acute mind, but also an extensive knowledge of languages, litera- 
ture, and history. His posthumous volume on Historical Trials 
(Clarendon Press, 10s.), with its appreciative preface by Lord Shaw 
of Dunfermline, will appeal perhaps more to historians than to 
lawyers, because in the majority of the trials legal considerations were 
notoriously subordinated to political and ecclesiastical interests. Sir 
John’s comments are always illuminating and interesting, but it hardly 
needed his legal acumen to tell us that in the trials of Jeanne d’Arc, 
Mary Queen of Scots and Sir Walter Raleigh judicial forms were 
prostituted to the determination of political authority to obtain a 
condemnation. And the same thing applies, though the procedure 
and the motives differed, to the trials of Giordano Bruno, Galileo and 
Servetus. One is left, on finishing the volume, with the unexpected 
impression that the trial of Socrates was on the whole the fairest 
and most impartial of those which the author selected. 

Sir John Macdonell did not live to revise for the press these lectures 
which were delivered nearly twenty years ago in University College, 
London. It is not unnatural, therefore, that there should be a few slips 
which an author would be more likely to correct than an editor. 
Geneva was not in Switzerland (as is twice implied) before 1815. It 
was in the time of Calvin a free imperial city, and this affected its 
ecclesiastical as well as its secular institutions. It is true (p. 94) that 
“ the judges had no fixed tenure : they might be dismissed just as might 
a menial servant if they did not do what was expected of them by the 
crown.” But this insecurity of tenure had not yet been brought home 
to them as it was in the next century: S. R. Gardiner told us with 
authority long ago: ‘‘ since the accession of Elizabeth not a single case 
had occurred of a judge being dismissed for political reasons.” And, 
anyhow, the subservience of the bench had little to do with the trial 
of Mary Queen of Scots, who was brought before a special commission 
of whom the majority had no legal training. But these slips, though 
they are worth correcting, do little to mar the value of a readable and 
valuable book. R. L. 





THE study of Suetonius at Groningen produced historical commen- 
taries in Latin at the close of last century upon the Lives of Claudius 
(H. Smilda, 1896), Galba, Otho and Vitellius (C. Hofstee, 1898), and 
the work was resumed after the war by J. Jansen, who did a similar 
service for the Life of Domitian (1919). These works were all inaugural 
dissertations, and Oxford now takes a hand in the task with Mr. 
Braithwaite’s historical commentary on the Life of Vespasian 
(C. Suetoni Tranquilli Divus Vespasianus: Clarendon Press, 4s. 6d.), 
written as. a thesis for the degree of B.Litt. in that university. 
Except for the fact that Mr. Braithwaite writes in English, there is 
little difference in the method of work in all these commentaries. 
Questions of text and language are mainly put aside, and the aim is to 
bring the subject-matter into relation with our other sources of informa- 
tion. The text of Ihm’s editio minor is illustrated from the parallel 
passages of Tacitus, Dio and others, and notably from inscriptions and 
the works of modern writers. This task Mr. Braithwaite has carried out 
very ably, and his work will be a valuable aid to students of this period. 
His carefully constructed genealogical tables, the details of movements 
of legions, the lists of Vespasian’s consulships and his adlectiones in 
senatum, compiled mainly from inscriptions, will be particularly useful. 
No. 50.—voL. xm. N 
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The checking and elucidating of Suetonius’s narrative, in the case 
of Vespasian the chief literary source for the reign, by means of 
epigraphic and other evidence, confirms his reputation as a diligent 
and accurate collector of facts, and Mr. Braithwaite is perhaps a little 
harsh in ascribing to him a “ rather characteristic slovenliness ” (p. 31). 
The discrepancies revealed by a close comparison with the relevant 
portions of Dio, Josephus and Tacitus are remarkably few; moreover, 
the points involved are mostly of minor importance, such as whether 
Vi ian in a siege was injured in the foot or the knee. 

he limitations of Suetonius are largely due to the form of his work, 
which can hardly fail to cause irritation to a modern historian by its 
casual and unsystematic treatment of events. The form of the De 
Vita Cesarum has, however, considerable importance, as Mr. Braith- 
waite points out in his introduction, for it became so popular that it 
practically superseded the preceding annalistic method in historical 
composition. In his introduction the editor gives an able summary 
of the life and sources of Suetonius, based, naturally, for the most part 
on the elaborate study of M. Macé. The book has useful indexes of 
names and subject-matter. One could wish that Mr. Braithwaite had 
included in it the short Life of Titus. G. F.F. 


THE principal point made by the little volume on Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghaznin, by Professor Mohammad Habib of the Muslim University, 
Alighar (Bombay, Taraporevala, 2 Rs. 8 as.), is that the invasions of 
Mahmud, which wrought such confusion in Northern India, were not 
inspired by ideas of religious war; that Mahmud raided India in order 
to fill his treasury, maintain his army and maintain his power to the 
westward. He thus appears, not as the idol-breaker, but as a skilful 
soldier inspired by purely terrestrial objects. In this there is doubtless 
a good deal of truth; though Mr. Habib seems to ignore the possibility 
of his having been inspired by a love of destroying as well as looting the 
infidel. Since this volume purports to be one of an Alighar University 
series, and so should set an example of form and method, we must 
note with regret that the author is unwarrantably lax in his use of refer- 
ences, seldom troubling to be exact save in regard to a few extracts 
from Alberuni or Elliot and Dowson. Perhaps he regarded his little 
book as too slight to require the full apparatus of history. H.D. 


Englisches Klosterleben im 12. Jahrhundert (Jena: Biedermann, 
3-50 m.), by Dr. Clara Koenig, is a conscientious summ of the 
chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond, under such headings as Economic 
Conditions, the Obedientiaries, Religious Life, ‘‘ The Cloister as a Centre 
of Culture” (Kulturtrager), etc. ~*~ English readers the book will 
be found most useful as an elaborate subject index to the text of 
Jocelin. It can hardly claim to be more, as the writer deliberately 
excludes the contemporary evidence of other religious houses, and is 
not well up in the more general literature of the subject. It is perhaps 
not to be wondered at that no use is made of the manuscript material, 
which is so rich for St. Edmund’s, and which would have solved a 
good many puzzles, such as the number of monks and abbey servants 
and the particulars of the conventual revenues. But it is unfortunate 
that certain easily accessible Bury evidence has been overlooked. The 
author follows the text of the chronicle printed in the Memorials of 
St. Edmund’s (Rolls series), but she should. at least have consulted the 
older and valuable edition of Gage Rokewode for the Camden Society. 
She might also have used with jo dart the English Historical Review 
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and the ‘‘ Pinchbeck Register,” which has been printed in full by Lord 
Francis Hervey. Its very limitations, however, make the book a 
valuable analysis of the chronicle, and the references are commendably 
full and accurate. It may interest the author to know that “ Tille- 
naria”’ (p. 9) is Tilney in Norfolk; and I hope I have misunderstood 
a statement on p. 5 which seems to imply that monks were never 
priests. V. H. G. 


Dr. E. J. Martin expresses the hope that his book on The Trial 
of the Templars (Allen and Unwin, 5s.) “ will interest the general reader 
as well as the historian.” His hope will be justified, for the trial of 
the Templars has all the attractions of an unsolved historical mystery, 
and the manner in which the evidence is here set out is both concise 
and illuminating. Mr. Martin is inclined to be less favourable to the 
Order than are most of the authorities on the subject, and his work has 
neither the impartiality nor the judicial reserve of M. Lizerand’s 
admirable little handbook. The judgment of Mr. Martin upon 
Philip IV’s conduct in this matter is unlikely to find general acceptance. 
But his suggestion that the centre of the trouble in the Order was to 
be found in a small group of the French brethren is very plausible. 
And it is quite probable that there the real explanation of the scandal 
was “ idleness and carelessness,’’ which expressed itself in ‘‘ blasphemy 
and vulgar horseplay.” 

It is unfortunate that such a sane discussion of the Templars’ 
evidence should have been disfigured by a large number of general 
statements of very doubtful value. It was a pity, for instance, that 
Mr. Martin thought it necessary to remark that “‘ the fact that the earth 
continued to exist after the thousand years of the Christian era had 
passed brought to Europe a new outlook”’ or that the “ characteristic 
qualities” of the Middle Ages were “‘ violence and dirt and licensed 
brigandage taking the name of Christ in vain.” Such facile generalisa- 
tions upon matters of infinite complexity mar a book which when it 
keeps to its subject is interesting, instructive and informed with the 
most refreshing common-sense. D.C. D. 


Hesse, GERRITSZOON (or Gerritz as it is written in abbreviated 
form) was a map-maker and publisher in Amsterdam who lived from 
1581 to 1632. Dr.S. P. Honoré Naber has edited for the Linschooten 
Vereeniging (the Dutch society, which is, as people say now, the 
“opposite number ” of our own Hakluyt Society) a volume in three 
languages which gives with meticulous care a group of pamphlets 
published by him, all of which are valuable for the history of geogra- 
phical discovery, though dealing with far-distant parts of the world. 
The title is Beschryvinge van der Samoyeden Landt en Histoire du Pays 
Nommé de Spitsberghe (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1924). Under the Dutch 
= of it are comprehended a work on Siberia translated from the 

ussian in 1609 by Isaac Massa, and the report, much more famous in 


England, of Hudson’s voyages, together with the account of ‘‘ Austrialia 
incognita’ by Pedro Fernandez de Quiros. These three perfectly 
independent works appeared in various editions, Dutch and Latin, as 
asingle pamphlet. The ordinary English reader will find what he needs 
of the two latter translated in two works of the Hakluyt Society, 
Dr. Asher’s Henry Ziudson, and Sir Clements Markham’s Voyages of 
Quiros ; but specialists will find in this new Dutch edition a store of 


1 See Hisrory, ix. 337. 
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information on the minutest bibliographical and historical questions 
connected with all three, and full materials for studying the successive 
texts. The French part of its title is that of a separate work written and 
published by Hessel Gerritszoon in 1613 to refute the English claim to 
the discovery of Spitzbergen and to expose, for the benefit of Dutch, 
Flemish and French readers, the interferences of the English with Dutch, 
Flemish and Basque whalers in that region. The volume is completed 
with five excellent maps, and there are also reproductions of the title- 
pages and illustrations of the rare original works. The engraving of 
the walrus, drawn by Hessel himself from a live model brought to 
Amsterdam, does him great credit. G.N.C. 
TuE history of Quakerism everywhere is mainly the story of the 
sufferings endured by those who have sought at all risks to follow in 
the footsteps of the Master by obedience to the “inner light.” Hence 
the little book on Quakers in Ireland, 1654-1900, by Miss Isabel Grubb 
(Allen & Unwin, 3s. 6d.), herself a Friend and a member of an old 
Irish Quaker family, partakes largely of a devotional character. But 
Quakerism has its other aspects, in Ireland as elsewhere. As Miss 
Grubb observes, the Society of Friends in Ireland may almost be called 
an outcome of the Cromwellian Settlement. Its founder, William 
Edmundson, was a Cromwellian soldier. So too was Colonel Clibborn 
and Captain Morris, while others, like George Gregson, Abraham Fuller 
and Gershon Boate, were “‘ Adventurers” for lands in Ireland. Most 
of its early adherents came over as settlers between 1650 and 1680, 
chiefly from the north of England. Despite the disfavour with which 
they were regarded by the Government of the Commonwealth and the 
persecutions they afterwards endured, the new settlers struck root 
deeply in the soil of their adopted country, and by the end of the 
century Miss Grubb calculates that there were about six or seven 
hundred families of Friends in Ireland. In 1669 George Fox visited 
the country, and as a result of his visit the Society was properly 
organised and records began to be kept of the meetings of Friends. 
Most of these documents, minute-books, registers, etc., have been care- 
fully preserved, and it is largely from them that Miss Grubb has com- 
piled coe history. One of her most interesting chapters is that devoted 
to Anthony Sharp, a principal founder of the woollen industry in 
Ireland. Thanks to their enterprise, industry and probity, the Quakers 
gradually absorbed a good deal of the trade of Ireland into their hands, 
thereby earning Arthur Young’s well-deserved praise as being “ taken 
all in all the most sensible class in that kingdom.” But with the 
acquisition of wealth came a decline in the standard of primitive 
simplicity and plain living, which caused much anxiety to more 
earnest-minded Quakers and eventually, about the middle of the nine- 
teenth-century, led to the rise of the sect of White Quakers. Their 
leader, Joshua Jacob of Dublin, began his reform by setting an example 
of extreme simplicity of life. In 1842 he and his followers appeared 
in the streets in white clothing, with bare heads, legs and feet. Each 
of them did his or her own household work, and as for what property 
the seer they professed to “ hold the same in the will, counsel 
irection of the Great Head of the Church.” Jacob’s own notions 


of property apparently resembled those of Mr. Midshipman Easy, and 
eventually landed him in gaol. He died a Roman Catholic, and after his 
death this feeble attempt at communism collapsed and the “ regret- 
table incident ” was closed. Short though it is, Miss Grubb’s book, 
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hy, constitutes a useful and much-needed 
Quakerism in Ireland. 





with its admirable ee 
addition to the literature o 


A new History of Great Britain, shortened edition (Milford, 7s. 6d.) is 
Mr. R. B. Mowat’s Short History of Great Britain in a new form, with 
the account’of the period from 1714 to the present day reduced in length. 
The altered section is also published separately as A Short History of 
Great Britain since 1714 (3s. 6d.). The merits of the original work, with 
its systematic treatment and wealth of illustrations, are well known. 
These features are retained in the shortened edition, which should be 


assured of as wide a popularity as its forerunner has attained. 
J. A. W. 


In a promising series of pamphlets by various authors, entitled Die 
Paulskirche and inspired by the recollection of 1848, which the publish- 
ing section of the Frankfurter Societats-Druckerei has been bringing 
out, Herr Wilhelm Erman has produced Schwarzrotgold und Schwarz- 
weissrot : Ein historischer Riickblick (second and revised edition, Frank- 
furt, Societats-Druckerei). The work gives a convenient account of 
the history of the black, red and gold flag, which, adopted by Jahn and 
the Burschenschaft and soon associated with the old Empire, remained 
in the national consciousness, though long discountenanced on either 
side of 1848, as an emblem of the unity so long desired and at length 
imperfectly secured. The author, one is glad to observe, is no lover of 
the black, white and red school (he traces the history of this second flag 
in its place), and his narrative strikes more than one blow at the fossil 
Prussianism of yesterday and to-day. His strictures have indeed led 
on his opponents’ part—as he explains in an amusing and vigorous 
note on p. 59—to an act of childish personal revenge. 

In a pamphlet whose subject is not exclusively historical it is but 
natural that the restoration by the German republic of the banner of 
1848 to the chief official rank after a stubborn parliamentary fight 
occupies much space and will serve to refresh the English reader’s mind, 
who, disinclined to bunting as he is, has long been diverted by occasional 
newspaper reports from Berlin. But for England too there is a lesson 
to be drawn from Herr Erman’s remarks on the danger of using the 
national flag as an emblem of party aims. C.S. B. B. 


Tue late Mr. S. C. Hill’s Catalogue of the Home Miscellaneous Series 
of the India Office Records (High Commissioner for India, 10s. 6d.) has 
considerable importance for the student of Indian history because it 
will serve as a guide to a most diverse series of volumes—a series which 
indeed on any sound system of record administration would never have 
come into existence. It was born of that vicious idea, prevalent in the 
mid-nineteenth century, that administrative papers ought to be shaken 
out of their official classification and rearranged on some supposedly 
logical plan. On this system the late Mr. F. C. Danvers formed certain 
loose papers relating to the East India Company at home into a Home 
Miscellaneous Series. He then added to it volumes originating with the 
Secretary of State’s Office and with the Board of Control. Then 
came various personal collections—Wellesley papers, Fisher’s papers, 
the Cumming papers; and it has now become the natural depository 
of collections bought by or bestowed on the India Office and not 
extensive or important enough to stand alone. The series has thus 
come to include papers ranging from the early days of the Company 
down to the first Afghan War and the Indian Mutiny, and dealing with 
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almost every broad aspect of a century and a half. The student 
therefore needs a clue to such a labyrinth. 

The form in which Mr. Hill cast his work was that of a 
raisonné, such as he had already prepared of the Orme MSS., though 
on a smaller scale, and his analysis and index of these 814 volumes 
form a work of t labour and of no less great utility. Unfortun- 
ately he died while his volume was in the press, with the result that slips 
have been left here and there which, had life and health been spared, 
he would certainly have corrected. H. D. 


In a small volume entitled India and the West (Longmans, 7s. 6d.), 
Mr. F. S. Marvin discusses the possibilities of national co-operation 
between India and Great Britain. He points out very clearly that 
Indian nationalism must in the main derive from two main sources, 
the one British and the other Hindu; and hopes that the Anglo-Indian 
connection will prove to be the forerunner of a true brotherhood of 
Western and Eastern peoples. Probably he is disposed to under- 
estimate the difficulties lying in the way of this development; and he 
is certainly more hopeful than others who have studied the problem 
more closely. But without such goodwill as he displays on every page 
the problem must prove insoluble ; and we would recommend his study 
to all interested in the question, and especially for this, that it is 
written with a notable lack of national bias. ‘‘ Advanced ”’ writers 
on Indian subjects usually seem unable to do justice to India without 
doing injustice to Britain. Mr. Marvin seems to us to preserve a 
judicious mean between the partisans on either side. H. D. 


Or the three principal anti-Fascist authors, Signor Nitti and Don 
Sturzo have approached their subject from the economic and political 
standpoints, while Professor Gaetano Salvemini in The Fascist Dictator- 
ship in Italy (Jonathan Cape, 15s.) allows quotations from his opponents 
to speak for themselves. Of Fascist foreign policy, which concerns 
non-Italian readers more than internal administration, he says nothing, 
but gives an immense mass of ey evidence about the latter, 
illustrated by some remarkable facsimiles and photographs. He 
demolishes by a quotation from the Fascist chief himself the legend 
that Fascism destroyed Bolshevism, which had been ‘“ vanquished ” 
long before the march on Rome (p. 136); he argues that “‘ the Fascist 
organisation was not Mussolini’s creation’ (p. 118); and reminds us 
that, as late as 1921, the Duce declared that Fascism was tendenzial- 
mente repubblicano (p. 121). Indeed, he compares the present position 
of the king with that of the Merovingians, overshadowed by the all- 

werful Mayor of the Palace; but rumour has it that the Principe 
Preditario is not inclined to play the part of Childeric III. The author 
writes, of course, with the natural bias of exiles, but there is no denying 
the accuracy of his quotations. Nor does he spare the weakness of 
the Facta Government (with one notable exception), which made the 
advent to power of Fascism possible. Signor Salvemini, who has been 
in parliament, doubtless realises that the Italians are not a parlia- 
mentary people, and that elections, even before the Fascist Dictator- 
ship, scarcely represented the freely expressed will of the electors. 
The literary style of the book shows a knowledge of idiomatic English 
rarely possessed by foreigners, and the description of how the English 
general strike of 1926 would have been faced by an Italian Government 
is extremely humorous, though it was rather unkind to Signor Mussolini 
to compare him with the English Kossuth, Lord Rothermere—who has 
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not, however, been photographed in a lions’ cage (p. 298) at the 
Zoo. A. 


Sm Jonn Marriott has a happy knack of utilising his historical 
knowledge to illuminate practical and pressing political problems. 
The previous edition of his book on Second Chambers : an inductive study 
in Political Science (new edition, in part rewritten, 1927; Clarendon 
Press, 10s. 6d.) appeared in 1910, when the controversy as to the powers 
of the House of Tords was at its height. There was ample need for a 
revision of the book, for since its first publication our own constitution 
has been almost revolutionised by the passing of the Parliament Act, 
by the enormous extension of the parliamentary franchise both effected 
and proposed, and by the splitting off of the Irish Free State from the 
former United Kingdom; elsewhere even greater changes have taken 
place, old states and constitutions have disappeared, new states and 
constitutions have emerged; while in two important states constitu- 
tional government, as hitherto understood, has been, at any rate for 
the time, abandoned. Sir John Marriott has adequately noted some of 
these changes, and has naturally laid especial stress upon those in our 
own constitution. The most important of his nine chapters is that in 
which he narrates the passing of the Parliament Act, and dwells, with 
perhaps less than his wonted impartiality, upon the delicate question 
of the pressure by which the crown was induced to give a conditional 
promise to create sufficient new peers to secure the passing of the 
measure. The new edition is timed to influence opinion on the question 
of the reform of the second chamber, to which the present ministry 
has called attention. But it may be doubted whether the book in its 
new form will have more practical effect than its predecessor had. 
In theory constitutional reform should be brought about when political 
passions are quiescent. In our actual party system, sufficient momen- 
tum seems difficult to be acquired until passions are aroused, and then 
reasoned reform becomes impossible. R. L. 


AVIATION is not so new as to be without a history, and in The 
Conquest of the Air, by C. L. M. Brown, an admirable narrative has been 
added to the “ World’s Manuals” series (Milford, 2s. 6d.). More 
detailed work on a special problem is The Beginning of Organised Air 
Power, by J. M. Spaight (Longmans, 17s. 6d.). This close study of the 
organisation of aviation traces the evolution of the fighting machine 
to the Air Force Constitution Act and the Air Ministry, 1918. There 
are comparative surveys of the work done in France, Germany, and 
America from 1914 to 1918, and post-war organisation is also described. 
Among books received dealing with modern political problems are the 
following: Economic Problems in Europe To-day, edited by W. H. 
Pringle (Black, 5s.), a course of lectures given at Birmingham Com- 
mercial College by specialists on the post-war economic conditions in 
the chief European countries ; C. Bergmann’s The History of Reparations 
(E. Benn, 21s.), introduced by Sir Josiah Stamp, who points out the 

ial qualifications of the author for dealing with this question; 
istoire des Violations du Traité de Paix, by L. Graux (Champion, 
15 fr.), a French statement of post-war history; The Attitude of the 
United States towards the Recognition of Soviet Russia, a Ph.D. thesis of 
Pennsylvania University, by G. 8S. Moyer!; The Russian Imperial 
Conspiracy, 1892-1914, by R. L. Owen (A. Boni, $2), which attempts 


1 Copies of this may be obtained on application to that University. 
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to fix war responsibility upon the Russian autocracy, and Paradosso 
dello Spirito Russo, by P. Gobetti (Baretti, 12 1.). C. H. W. 


WE are glad to notice that the Economic History Society is now 
able to undertake other publications besides its Review. It intends to 
reprint a number of “ economic history classics,’ and has begun with 
Thomas Mun’s famous pamphlet, England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade 
(Blackwell, 3s.), very well printed, from the edition of 1664. We wish 
the series the success which it will undoubtedly deserve. The society 
has also published The Industrial Revolution, 1750-1850; a select 
bibliography, by Dr. Eileen Power (Blackwell, 1s.; to members of the 
Historical Association, from the Secretary, 6d., or 7d. post free), an 
up-to-date survey of a field in which the growing library of monographs 
makes guidance in reading a serious need. 


WE welcome also a new Year Book, on National Ancient Monuments 
(The Wykeham Press, 3s. 6d.), which gives much information interesting 
to local historians, as well as to those specially concerned with the 

rvation of old buildings and other antiquities. It is edited by 
. John Swarbrick, F.R.1.B.A., and has an introduction by Lord 
Crawford. The recent appeals for the preservation of old cottages 
and of Waterloo Bridge are reprinted; there is information about the 
National Trust and various relevant societies, two valuable technical 
memoranda by Sir Frank Baines (Director of Works, H.M. Office of 
Works), and notes relating to dry rot and other destructive agencies. 
But the most useful parts of the Year Book, perhaps, are the lists it 
gives: of all the ancient monuments now controlled by H.M. Office 
of Works, of those scheduled for protection by the Commissioners, 
and of archzological and similar societies (with the addresses of their 
secretaries) in Great Britain and Ireland. Kindred publications are 
the Fiftieth Annual Report of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings (20, Buckingham Street, W.C.2; 2s8.), which relates the 
history of that useful body from its foundation by William Morris, 
besides giving an account of its work in 1926-7, illustrated by many 
oe photographs; and the Report of the National Trust for Places of 
istoric Interest or Natural Beauty, also illustrated, which includes 
a descriptive list of all the properties of the Trust. Copies may be 
obtained from the secretary of the National Trust, 7, Buckingham 
Palace Gardens, 8.W.1. 


A REVISED edition of Professor A. F. Hattersley’s interesting Short 
History of Western Civilisation (see History, xi. 232) was issued in 
1927 at 6s., its publication having been taken over by the Cambridge 
University Press. In its new form, beautifully printed and neatly 
bound, it should be found very attractive by the “ citizen of to-day,” 
for whose benefit Mr. Hattersley endeavours to trace ‘‘ the sources of 
the institutions and ideas” among which he lives. Another new 
edition (in two volumes instead of four) is that of the admirable 
Histories by C. H. K. Marten and E. H. Carter; parts i and ii, already 
reviewed in History (1926: xi. 50, 237), revised, now form volume 1, 
entitled Harly Middle Ages. We have also received An Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, edited by E. Classen and F. E. Harmer (Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 5s.), an edition of a single manuscript (the “ D,” or 
Worcester, version) of the Chronicle, with a brief but useful introduction 
and a glossary, intended primarily for students seeking reading 
practice; The Approach to Teaching, by H. Ward and F. Roscoe (Bell, 
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5s.), an introduction for young teachers by two specialists; History 
Test Papers, for junior and senior courses, by F. L. Clark (Rivingtons, 
ls. each); In the Days of the Guilds, by L. Lamprey (Harrap, 2s. 6d.), 
a child’s story-book of the Middle Ages; and The Captain of Stirling 
Castle, by E. Livingstone (Gardner, 7s. 6d.), an historical novel of early 
fifteenth-century Scotland. 













OTHER works received include a new edition of the British Museum 

Guide to the Exhibited Manuscripts : Part i, Autographs and Documents 

illustrative of English History and Literature (98 pp., 20 facsimiles ; 1s.), 

which, like the Guide to the Record Office Museum, should be in every f 

school library, for it contains a mass of material illustrating English 

history from the fourteenth century onwards, including copious 

quotations from the documents shown (among them numerous royal 

letters), elucidated by a valuable introduction; Professor Ernest 

Barker’s inaugural lecture at Cambridge, The Study of Political Science 

and its relation to cognate studies (Cambridge University Press, 2s. 6d.), in 

which he considered the relations of political theory, first to history and 

law, then to psychology and biology, and lastly to moral philosophy (of 

which, in his opinion, political theory is a province) ; a little volume on 

the history of Suttee (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.) by Mr. Edward Thompson, 

who attacks with great cogency and literary force both the social system 

which tolerated that barbaric practice and the hesitations of the East 

India Company’s government which permitted and even inadvertently 

encouraged its continuance under British rule, till the time of Lord 

William Bentinck; and a History of the 60th (2/2 London) Division, 

1914-18, by Col. P. H. Dalbiac (Allen and Unwin, 21s.), a lucid and 

matter-of-fact chronicle, well illustrated, of the experiences in France, 

Macedonia and Palestine of that body of Londoners,—fine soldiers 

who, according to Lord Allenby’s foreword, “in devotion to duty, in 

cheerful endurance of hardship, in dauntless courage, have never been 

surpassed.”” We have also received an off-print from the eleventh 

volume of the publications of the Bedfordshire Record Society, con- 

taining in forty-one pages of closely packed information the complete 

and concise genealogical history of the Bedfordshire honour of Wardon 

and its fees, being part of the material prepared by the late Mr. William 

Farrer for his work on “ Honours and Knights’ fees,” here printed by 

the permission of Mrs. Farrer, with an introduction by Professor Tait ; a 

most useful little Account of government bibliography in the United States 

and elsewhere, by J. B. Childs, a publication of the Library of Congress 

(Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 5 cents), which contains 

an annotated list, arranged under countries, of the various catalogues, i 
; 
i 

































indexes and other guides to the mass of historical material hidden away 
in official publications, such as our parliamentary papers; and various 
other pamphlets, including 7'he Co-operation of Nations, the first Rick- 
man Godlee lecture at University College, London, given by Viscount 
Cecil (Univ. of London Press, ls.); History and Citizenship, by Sir 
C. Grant Robertson, the Creighton Lecture, 1927 (Clarendon Press, 2s.) ; 
History the Teacher, a lecture, by F. J. Gould (free, on application to 
the author, Woodfield Avenue, W.5); Adult Education in Yorkshire 
(Board of Education Pamphlets, No. 59; H.M. Stationery Office, 1s.) ; 
The Commission and After, by A. Liberal, suggestions for an Indian 
Constitution (Taraporevala, Rs. 3), and several numbers of the Bulletin 
de V'association Guillaume Budé, devoted to the promotion of classical 
studies (Paris, 15 Boulevard Raspail; subscription 15 fr.). 
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*HisToryY AND HisToRICAL RESEARCH. 
By C. G. Crump. x+178 pp. Rout- 
ledge. 5s. 

*Puities’ New Scuoot ATLAS OF 
UniversaL History. By R. Muir 
and G. Philip. 10th edn. Intro. 
31 pp.; 56 plates. Philip. 65s. 

Pornam’s Hanpsook or _ UNI- 
VERSAL History. 10th edn., revised 
to 1927. 592pp. Putnams. 12s. 6d. 
*Histories. By C. H. K. Marten 
and. E. H. Carter. Two vols. 2nd 
edn., revised. xii+212+xiv+316 pp. 
Blackwell. 4s. and 5s. 3d. respec- 
tively. 

Tur Srory or CrviuisaTion. By 
H. Cory. 114 pp. Sampson Low. 
3s. 6d. ‘(p. 225.) 

*Letrers to Hitary. (World His- 
tory.) By Stephen Hall-King. 302 
pp. Benn. 8s. 6d. (p. 380.) 

Youne Prorte or History. By 
E. 8. Brooks. x+536 pp. Putnams. 
108. 6d. 

Earty History or ASSyYRIA, TO 
1000 s.c. By Sidney Smith. xxvii+ 
418 pp. Chattoand Windus. 37s. 6d. 
(p. 282.) 

Tue Persian Goutr: an historical 
sketch from the earliest times to the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 
By Lieut.-Col. Sir A. T. Wilson. 
xvi+327 pp. Clarendon Press. 265s. 
(p- 323.) 

A History or EGyprt UNDER THE 
Protemaic Dynasty. By E. Bevan. 
xxi+409 pp. Methuen. 15s. (p. 
148.) 

*Tue SrreaM or History. By G. 
Parsons. ix+590 pp. Scribner’s 
Sons. 2le. 

Farms AND Fanes OF ANCIENT 
Norway. By Magnus Olsen. xv+ 
349 pp. Oslo: Aschehoug. 8s. 6d. 

Tue ARCHITECT OF THE ROMAN 
Emrpree (44-27 B.c.). By T. Rice 
Holmes. xvi+285 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 158. (p. 267.) 

Foreicn Groups in RoME DURING 
THE Friest CENTURIES OF THE EMPIRE. 
By G. La Piana. Reprinted from the 
Harvard Theological Review, pp. 183- 


= Harvard Univ. Press. (Milford.) 

*La Parx Romarnge. By E. Cavai- 
gnac. (Histoire du Monde, Tome V.) 
492 pp. Paris: de Boccard. 30/. 

Evstatuius or ANTIOcH and his 
_ in the early history of Christian 

octrine. By R. V. Sellers. x+124 
pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 8s. 6d. 

(p. 259.) 

Cu&MENT D’ALEXANDRIE. Par 
L’Abbé Gustave Bardy. Lxzs Pires 
pu Désert. Vol. II. Par Jean 
Brémond. Prerre Nicorz. Par 
Emile Thouverey. Paris: Lecoffre. 
15f.each. (p. 202.) 

RELAND AND THE CELTIC CHURCH. 
A history of Ireland from St. Patrick 
to the English Conquest, 1172. By 
the late G. T. Stokes. 7th edn. Re- 
vised by H. J. Lawlor. xvi+384 pp. 
8.P.C.K. 10s. 

*Tue Invasion oF Evrorze. By 
J.B. Bury : lectures, edited by F. J.C. 
Hearnshaw. xii+296pp. Macmillan. 
12s. 6d. 

Tue A.B.C. or tHE History or 
CIVILISATION IN ENGLAND. By H. T. 
Buckle. Summarised by Clement 
bay ix+146 pp. John Hamilton. 


+A History or Great Brairarxn. B 


Howard Robinson. Ed. by J. T. 
Shotwell. ix+952 pp. Allen and 
Unwin. 188. (p. 414.) 

Cettio MytH AND ARTHURIAN 
Romance. By R. 8. Loomis. xii+ 
371 pp. Columbia Univ. Press. (Mil- 
ford.) 308. (p. 163.) 

Tae History or Western Epvca- 
TIon. By W. Boyd. 2nd edn. xi+ 
452 pp. Black. 15s. 

A GENERAL View oF EUROPEAN 
Leoat History anp OTHER PaPERs. 
By Munroe Smith. ix+446 Pp. 
Columbia Univ. Press. Milford.) 
lbs. 

Toer Magsestres or ScoTLaNnD. 
By E. Thornton Cook. xvi-+450 pp. 
Murray. 21s. (p. 361.) 

Some CONTRIBUTIONS TO ‘THE 
Economic History or Watzs. By 
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Evan J. Jones. 197 pp. P. 8. King. 
Qe. _(p. 397.) 

History oF THE Moncots from the 
Ninth to the Nineteenth Century. 
Part IV. Sup lement and Indices. 
By the late Sir H. H. Howorth. iv+ 
378 pp. Longmans. 42s. (p. 398.) 
*La Fin pu Monpn ANTIQUE ET LB 
Désut pu Moyen Acs. By F. Lot. 
xxvi+513pp. Paris: La Renaissance 
du Livre. 30/. 

*LirE IN THE MIDDLE Aags. Vol. I. 
Religion, Folk-lore and Superstition. 
By G. G. Coulton. xvi+346 pp. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 7. 6d. 

*Les VittEs pU Moyen Ace. By H. 
Pirenne. 203 pp. Brussels: Lamer- 
tin. 18/f. 

ByzaNcE ET CROISADES. Pages 
Médiévales. By Gustave Schlum- 
berger. Paris: Paul Geuthner. 

(p. 165.) 

*ALLGEMEINE WIRTSCHAFTSGES- 
CHICHTE DES MITTELALTERS UND DER 
Nevzeir. Erster Band. Das Mittel- 
alter. By Dr. J. Kulischer. x+351 
pp. Munich and Berlin: Olden- 

urg. 14m. 

MITTELALTERLICHE SYNAGOGEN. 
By R. Krautheimer. Berlin: Frank- 
furter Verlagsanstalt. = (p. 243.) 

*FrupaAL GERMANY. Rw 
Thompson. xxiii+-710 Bn ‘Carnbridgs 
Univ. Press. 25s. 

*GencHIs Kuan: Emperor of all 
men. By H.Lamb. 287 pp. Thorn- 
ton Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 

Tue History or Yasatian III 
AND OF HIS VicAR BAR SaumA. Trans. 
from the Syriac by J. A. Montgomery. 
82 pp. Columbia Univ. Press. (Mil- 
ford.) 10s. (p. 264.) 

Santa Teresa. By Gabriela 
Cunninghame Graham. Spanish trans- 
lation by Isabel Alonso. Madrid: 
is) de Occidente. 30 ptas. (p. 

FORERUNNERS OF SAINT FRANCIS 
AND OTHER Stupres. By Ellen Scott 
Davison. Ed. by Gertrude R. B. 
Richards. With a Foreword by J. T. 
Shotwell. xvi+425 pp. Cape. 15s. 
(p. 253.) 

*SterHeN Lanaton, being the Ford 
Lectures delivered in the University of 
Oxford, 1927. By F. M. Powicke. 
viii+227 pp. Clarendon Press. lds. 
(p. 389.) 

*Ctose Rotts or THE REIGN OF 
Henry III preserved in the Public 
Record Office. a.p. 1251-53. 620 
pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 42s. 

Taz Travers or Marco Poto. 
Revised from Marsden’s Translation 
and edited by M. Komroff. 352 pp. 
(The Travelers Library.) Jonathan 
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edizione integrale a cura di Luigi 

Foscolo Benedetto. Florence : Olschki. 
6007. (p. 144.) 

*CHapTers IN Mepiavat ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE History. By T. F. Tout. 
Vols. III and IV. xviii+495+xv+ 
484 pp. Manchester Univ. Press. 
308. each. 

*ENGLAND FROM CHAUCER TO CAXTON. 
By H. 8S. Bennett. xii+246 pp. 
Methuen. 68. (p. 153.) 

A History or EnNatanp. By 
Hilaire Belloc. Vol. III. Catholie 
England, III: 1348-1525. xvi+373 
Pp. Methuen. 15s. (p. 265.) 

British History, 1399-1485. By 
- Talbot Griffith. vii+160pp. Bell. 


"ties Gret In Waite Armour: the 
true story of Joan of Arc. By A. B. 
Paine. x+312 pp. Macmillan Co. 
10s. 6d. 

*Tue ACHIEVEMENT OF THE MIDDLE 
Acss. By W. E. Brown. 240 pp. 
Sands. 5s. (p. 326.) 

*ART AND THE REFORMATION. By 
G. G. Coulton. xii+622 pp. Black- 
well. 25s. 

WanpTeEpricHe, II Tem: Dre 
RoMANISCHEN LANDER. By Dr. H. 
Gobel. Leipzig: Verlag von Klink- 
hardt und Biermann. Two vols. (p. 
335.) 

Guass: Its origin, history, chron- 
ology, technic and classification to the 
sixteenth century. By G. A. Eisen. 
Assisted by Fahim Kouchakji. Two 
vols. xxv+373+375-768 pp. New 
York: W.E. Rudge. $125. (p. 253.) 

Ironwork. Part I. From _ the 
Earliest Times to the end of the 
Medieval Period. By J. Sparkie 
Gardner. Revised by W. W. Watts. 
(Victoria and Albert Museum.) xi+ 
146 pp. 63plates. TheMuseum. 4s. 

Tue Dictionary or ENGLISH FuRNI- 
TuRE: from the Middle Ages to the 
late Georgian Period. By P. Mac- 
quoid and R. Edwards. Vol. III., 
Mo-Z. 340 pp. “Country Life.” 
105s. (p. 202.) 

*Stupres IN HerEepiTary ABILITY. 
By W.T.J.Gun. 288 pp. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

A NACIONALIDADE PORTUGUESA DE 
Cristovam Cotomso. By P. Ribeiro. 
Lisbon: Livraria Renascenga. 2s. 
(p. 171.) 

Tus Boros: Alexander VI, 
Cesar, Lucrezia. By Giuseppe Porti- 
gliotti. Trans. by Bernard Miall. 
286 pp. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d 
(p. 141.) 

Erice Kaprren Avs DEM GES- 
CHICHTSWERK DES Fray BERNARDINO 
pE Sanaacun. Translated from the 
Aztec text by Eduard Seler and edited 
by Frau C. Seler-Sachs, Professor W. 
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Lehmann, and Dr. W. Kiickeberg. 
Stuttgart: Strecker and Schréder. 
(p. 327.) 

Bernat Diaz pet CastTiLLo: the 
Discovery and Conquest of Mexico, 
1517-21. Trans. by A. P. Maudslay. 
vii+596 pp. Routledge. 15s. (p. 
352.) 

Tue True History or THE Con- 
quest or Mexico. Written in 1568 
by Bernal Diaz Del Castillo. Trans. 
by M. Keatinge. Two vols. 562 pp. 
Harrap. 308. (p. 352.) 

CaprITaL AND FINANCE IN THE AGE 
OF THE RENAISSANCE: a study of the 
Fuggers and their connections. By R. 
Ehrenberg. Trans. by H. M. Lucas. 
390 pp. Jonathan Cape. 21s. (p. 
304.) 

**LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION. 
By James Mackinnon. Vol. II. The 
Breach with Rome (1517-21). xvii+ 
354 pp. Longmans. 16s. (p. 140.) 

Frve Deans. (Colet, Donne, Swift, 
A. P. Stanley, W.R.Inge.) By Sidney 
Dark. 255 pp. Jonathan Cape. 
7s. 6d. (p. 338.) 

Tue History oF THE POPES FROM 
THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. 
Vols. XV., XVI: Pius IV (1559-65). 
From the German of L. von Pastor. 
Ed. by R. F. Kerr. xlviii+442+xxii+ 
518 pp. Kegan Paul. 15s. each. (p. 
346.) 

CHurcH AND STATE: political 
aspects of sixteenth-century Puritan- 
ism. By the Rev. A. F. Scott Pearson. 
xii+153 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
7s. 6d. (p. 317.) 

Rertections on Scottish Caurcu 
History. By J. Ritchie. 333 pp. 

Sands. 68. (p. 175.) 

Aspects or Scorrisn Cuurcn His- 
tory. By D. Maclean. T. and T. 
Clark. 68. (p. 175.) 

ScoTTISH IARIES AND MeEmMorIRs, 
1550-1746. Ed. by J. G. Fyfe. 463 
PP a E. Mackay. 5e. (p. 


*SpenseR IN IRELAND. By Pauline 

Henley. 231 pp- Cork Univ. Press 
(Longmans.) ‘ {p- 422.) 

VoYaGEs EN IRGINIE ET EN 
Fioriwwe. By T. de Bry. Paris: 
Duchartre et Van Buggenhoudt. 100/. 

*In Quest oy THE WESTERN OCEAN. 
By Nellie M. Crouse. x-+-480 pp. 
Dent. 258. 

Sie Warrer Rateicn. By Milton 
Waldman. (The Golden Hind Series.) 
xi+255 pp. John Lane. 128. 6d. 
(p- 159.) 

Henry Hupson. By Llewelyn 
Powys. (The Golden Hind Series.) 
xiii+213 pp. John Lane. 128. 6d. 
(p. 299.) 

Recto pa Freeursia pa Sh DE 
Lispoa. Ed. by Edgar Prestage and 








Pedro d’Azevedo. Vol.II. Coimbra: 
Imprensa da Universidade. (p. 217.) 

*Tar EMPIRE OF THE GREAT Mocut. 
By J. 8. Hoyland and 8. N. Banerjee. 
xiv+258 pp. Bombay: Taraporevala 
Sons. 58 Rs. 

GREAT QUEENS: famous women 
rulers of the East. By Lady Glover. 
283 pp. Hutchinson. 16s. (p. 173.) 

A RELATION OF A VOYAGE TO 
Gur1ana. By Robert Harcourt, 1613. 
With Purchas’ transcript of a report 
made at Harcourt’s instance on the 
Marrawini District. Ed. by Sir C. A. 
Harris. 191 pp. MHakluyt Soc. 
(Quaritch.) 252. (p. 344.) 

Tae Prince Visaya Pata or 
Cryton, 1634-54, from the original 
documents at Lisbon. By P. E. 
Pieris. 66 pp. Colombo: Printed at 
the C.A.C. Press. 4s. 6d. (p. 361.) 

*Tue Drary or Joun Younc, Dean 
of Winchester, 1616 to the Common- 
wealth. (Extracts.) Ed. by F. R. 
Goodman. xi+178 pp. S.P.C.K. 
7s. 6d. (p. 369.) 

*RicnELIEv. By Karl  Federn. 
Trans. by Bernard Miall. 253 pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

OtIvER CROMWELL. By G. R. 
Stirling Taylor. 347 pp. Jonathan 
Cape. 12s. 6d. (p. 324.) 

Tun JOURNAL OF THOMAS CUNING- 
HAM OF CAMPVERE, 1640-54. Ed. by 
Elinor J. Courthope. xxvi+276+84+ 
9+24 pp. Scottish History Soc. (p. 
278.) 

Joun Bunyan. His life, times, and 
work. By J. Brown. Tercentenary 
edn., revised by - M. Harrison. 
xxiv+515 pp. Hulbert Publishing 
Co. 21s. (p. 227.) 

Joun Bunyan: the man and his 
work. By A. R. Buckland. 144 pp. 
R.T.S. 2s. 6d. 

Joun Bunyan: pilgrim and 
dreamer. By W. H. Harding. 221 
pp. Oliphants. 3s. 6d. (p. 317.) 

Joun Bunyan : his life and times. 
By R. W. Harding. 128 pp. Ep- 
worth Press. 2s. 6d. (p. 223.) 

Joun Bunyan: a study in per- 
sonality. By G.B.Harrison. 191 pp. 
Dent. 6s. 

Joun Bunyan. By W. H. Hutton. 
ry te Library.) 287 pp. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 

Joun Bunyan. By W. Charter 
Piggott. 108 Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. Is. 
*Micnuie~L ADRIAANSZOON DE Rvy- 
trr. By P. J. Blok. xx+454 pp. 
Martinus Nijhoff. 28 gid. 

Louis XIV., Kine or FRANCE AND 
NavaRRE. By C. 8S. Forester. vii+- 
264 pp. Methuen. 108. 6d. (p. 236.) 
*Tue Hucvurnots or Sourn CaRoL- 
nA. By A. H. Hirsh. xv+338 pp. 









Duke Univ. Press. (Cambridge Univ. 
Press.) 258. (p. 293.) 

**ENGLAND’S TREASURE BY For- 
RAIGN TrRaDE. By Thomas Mun. 
xiii+88 pp. The Economic History 
Society. (Blackwell.) 3s. 

*A History or TRADE AND Com- 
MERCE, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
Canapa. By H. Heaton. viii-+334 
PP. Toronto: Nelson. $1.50. 

‘A History or MontTrREAL, 1640-72. 
By Dollier de Casson. Trans. from the 
French by R. Flenley. 384 pp. Dent. 
25s. 

Tur ANNALS OF THE EARLY ENGLISH 
SETTLEMENT IN Brnar. By N. N. 
Raye. 320 pp. Calcutta: Kamala 
Book Depdt. (p. 337.) 

Otp Carp Cotony. A Chronicle of 
her men and houses from 1652 to 1806. 
By Mrs. A. F. Trotter (first pub. in 
1903). 320 pp. Selwynand Blount. 6s. 

JaMES THE Seconp. By Hilaire 
Belloc. 304 pp. Faber and Gwyer. 
15s. (p. 301.) 

Tue Porttepce Papers. Decem- 
ber 10, 1687—August 7, 1697. Ed. by 
R. J. Kerr and I. C. Duncan. Witha 
preface by Sir E. Gosse. 280 pp. 
Jonathan Cape. 128. 6d. (p. 163.) 

Tae History or THE Villra Krva’s 
Royat Irise Hussars, 1693-1928. 
By the Rev. R. H. Murray. Two 
vols. xii+ 398+ vii+ 405-801 pp. 
Heffer, for private circulation. (p. 
326.) 

*CALENDAR OF Sate Papers, 
Domestic: WuiuaMmIII. Jan.—Dec., 
1697. viii+677 pp. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 2le. 

Encuish Domestic ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. New edn., re- 
vised. With an introduction and notes 
by H. FieldandM.Bunney. viii+183 
Pp. Bell. 18s. 

Les Premimrs ComMMIs DES AFFAIRES 
Erranckres av XVIIe ET av 
XVIIIe stkctzrs. By C. Piccioni. 
282 pp. Paris: Boccard. 
*EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY DocuMENTS 
RELATING TO THE ROYAL ForsEsTs, THE 
SHERIFFs AND SMUGGLING. Selected 
from the Shelburne MSS. in the 
William L. Clements Library. By 
A. L. Cross. xvii+328 pp. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: The William L. Clements 
Library. (p. 381.) 

*PoLITISCHE CORRESPONDANZ FRIED- 
RicHs Das Grossen. By Pr. Dr. 
G. B. Volz. 6517 pp. Leipsic: 
Quelle and Meyer. 32m. 

Bishop Hay: a Biography. By 
Cecil Kerr. 175 pp. Sheed and 
Ward. 3s. 6d. 

*ENGLAND IN JoHNSON’s Day. By 
M.D.George. xvi+239pp. Methuen. 
6s. (p. 408.) 
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*Diarres oF Syivester Doveras 
(Lord Glenbervie). Two vols. Ed. 
by Francis Bickley. viii+416+417 
pp. Constable. 42s. (p. 369.) 

Histortcat Memorrs or New Catt- 
FORNIA. By Fray Francisco Paléu, 
O.F.M. Trans. into English from the 
MS. in the Archives of Mexico. Ed. 
by H. E. Bolton. Four vols. xevi+- 
331-+-xii+-390+-xi+ 399+xv+446 pp. 
University of California Press. (Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press.) 70s. (p. 149.) 

List OF THE OFFICERS OF THE 
Beneat Army, 1758-1834. By Major 
Vv. C. P. Hodson. Part II (O-K). 
630 pp. Constable. 21s. (p. 382.) 

AMERICA AND FRENCH CULTURE, 
1750-1848. By H. M. Jones. xvi+ 
615 pp. Univ. of North Carolina Press. 
(Milford). 238. (p. 368.) 

Tae Inpustriat REVOLUTION IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CentTuRY. By Paul 
Mantoux. Revised edn. Trans. by 
Marjorie Vernon. 539 pp. Cape. 
16s. (p. 295.) 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF KING 
GrorGcr THE THIRD. 1760 to Decem- 
ber 1783. Arranged and edited by 
the Hon. Sir John Fortescue. Six 
vols. Vol. III., July 1773—December 
1777. xx+556 pp. Vol. IV., 1778- 
79. xxvii+567 pp. Macmillan. 25e. 
each. (pp. 139 and 401.) 

Tue Letrers or Junius. Ed. with 
an introduction by C. W. Everett. 
lviii+410 pp. Faber and Gwyer. 
2ls. (p. 161.) 

SoLpIERING IN Inp1A4, 1764-87. Ed. 
by W. C. Macpherson. xxi+413 pp. 
Blackwood. 15a. (p. 207.) 

*Sir JosrerpH Banks AND ICELAND. 
By Halldor Hermannsson. 99 Pp: 
24 plates. New York: Cornell Univ. 
Press. (Milford.) 158. (p. 398.) 

*TuHe REVOLUTIONARY Spirit IN 
FRANCE AND AMERICA. By B. Fay. 
Trans. by Ramon Guthrie. 613 pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 188s. (p. 251.) 

GENTLEMAN JOHNNY BURGOYNE. 
By F. J. Hudleston. 339 pp. Jona- 
than Cape. 128. 6d. (p. 252.) 

Tue New ENGLAND CLERGY AND 
THe AmeRICAN ReEvotuTion. By 
Alice M. Baldwin. Durham, N.C.: 
Duke Univ. Press. (Cambridge Univ. 
Press.) 178. 6d. (p. 259.) 

AmeERIcA’s AMBASSADORS TO FRANCE, 
1777-1927. By Beckles Willson. 
xiv+433 pp. John Murray. 2le. 
(p. 343.) 

Captain Cook, Explorer and Navi- 
gator. By J. G. Rowe. 128 pp. 
Epworth Press. 28. (p. 223.) 

Tse Travet-Diarires or WILLIAM 
Beckrorp or Fonts. Ed. by 
G. Chapman. Two vols. Ixii+347+ 
— pp. Constable. 428. (p. 
31.) 
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Tre Loyauists or New JERSEY. 
Their memorials, petitions, claims, 
ete., from English records. By E. A. 
Jones. 346 pp. Newark, N.J.: New 
Jersey Historical Society. $5. 
*British Emicration To Britis 
Nortn America, 1783-1837. By 
H. I. Cowan. 275 pp. Toronto: 
University Library. $2. 

Tae Memorrs AND ANECDOTES OF 
tHe Count pe Soeur. Trans. by 
G. Shelley. 286 pp. John Hamilton. 
15s. (p. 169.) 

A History or AMERICAN FOREIGN 


Retations. By L. M. Sears. xiii+ 
648 pp. Macmillan. 15s. (p. 262.) 
ALEXANDER MACKENZIE’s VOYAGES. 


Master Works of Canadian Authors. 
Ill. Ed. by J. W. Garvin. Map of 
Mackenzie’s routes. Toronto: The 
Radisson Society of Canada. (p. 406.) 
Sm ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. Ex- 
lorer and Fur Trader. By Hume 
Jrong. Canadian Men of Action, 
No. IV, ed. by W. 8S. Wallace. 171 pp. 
Macmillan Co. 4s. 6d. (p. 406.) 
*Great Britain FROM ADAM SMITH 
TO THE Present Day. By C. R. Fay. 
xii+458 pp. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
Tae Rise oF THE House or Rorus- 
cHILD. By Count Corti. Trans. from 
the German by Brianand Beatrix Lunn. 


= pp. Victor Gollancz. 258. (p. 
25.) 
*La RévotvuTion Francaise. By 


P. Gaxotte. 447 pp. Arthéme Fay- 
ard. 15/. 

*Canrers DE Doréances Des Séni- 
CHAUSSEES DE QUIMPER ET DE Con- 
CARNEAU pour les Etats généraux de 
1789. TomelI. Ed. by J. Savind and 
D. Bernard. Ixxiv+175 pp. Canrers 
DE DoL£ANCES DU BAILLIAGE D’AMONT. 
Tome II. Ed. by M. Godard and L. 
Abensour. 582 pp. (Collections de 
Documents Inédits sur l’histoire écono- 
mique de la Révolution Frangaise.) 


Rennes : Imprimerie Oberthur. 
7.50 f. each. 

*Fovucut: THE Man WNAPpoLEon 
Fearep. By Nils Forssell. 255 pp. 


Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
Brack Masesty. The life of Chris- 


tophe, King of Haiti. By J. W. 
Vandercook. x+207 pp. Harper. 
7s. 6d. (p. 278.) 


*Wittiam Huskisson AND LIBERAL 
Rerorm. By A. Brady. 177 pp. 
Milford. 12e. 6d. 

A History or Rarways n Ire- 
LAND, ByJ.C.Conroy. viii-+-386 pp. 
Longmans. l5s, (p. 173.) 

Sruckrey’s Bank. By P. T. Saun- 
ders. 116 pp. Taunton: Barnicott 
and Pearce. 16s. 

AUSTRALIAN Sreamsuirs Past AND 
Present. By Dickson Gregory. 260 
pp. Richards Press. 30s, (p. 262.) 
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Greece. By William Miller. 
pp. Ernest Benn. 165s. 


351 
(p. 303.) 
HisToriA Do Imperio : A elaboracao 


da Independencia, 
Tobias onteiro. Rio de Janeiro: 
F. Briguiet e Cia. 48 milreis. (p. 
402.) 

Tue Erenta Eart or Ercm. A 
chapter in nineteenth-century imperial 


1808-23. By 


history. By J. L. Morison. 318 pp. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. (p. 
281.) 


JOURNAL OF Francis Bucwanan, 
kept during the Survey of the district 
of Shahabad in 1812-13. Ed. by 
C. E. A. W. Oldham. xxi+193+-vii 
pp. High Commissioner for India. 
4s. 9d. (Pp. 274.) 

Trape Unronism. By C. M. Lloyd. 
3rd edn., revised and enlarged. vii+ 
194 pp. Black. 5s. 

*TuHe AMAZING CAREER OF EpwarpD 
Grippon WAKEFIELD. By A. J. 
Harrop. 253 pp. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

*Srr Ropert Peet. By A. A. W. 
Ramsay. xi+385 pp. Constable. 
14s. - (p. 263.) 

PESTALOZZI AND HIS Times. A 
ictorial record. Ed. by the Pesta- 
ozzianum and the Zentral bibliothek. 
81 pp., 165 plates. Dent. 2le. (p. 
172.) 

Rewicious THOUGHT IN THE OxFoRD 
MovemMENT. By C.C. J. Webb. 157 
Pp. 8.P.C.K. 68. (p. 344.) 

A SIDE-LIGHT ON ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Retations, 1839-58: furnished by 
the correspondence of Lewis Tappan 
and others with the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. Ed. by A. H. 
Abel and F. J. ty a vii+407 


pp: The Association for the Study of 
egro Life and History, Incorporated. 

History OF THE CHURCH IN 
Scortanp, 1843-74. By J. R. Flem- 
ing, D.D. x+276 pp. Edinburgh: 

*Toe Enoeuisn CONSTITUTION. 
Walter Bagehot. xxvii+312 

OvupeE In 1857. Some memories of 
the Indian Mutiny. By Col. John 
Bonham. 95 pp. Williams and Nor- 

MAXIMILIAN AND CHARLOTTE OF 
Mexico. By Egon Cesar, Count Corti. 
Trans. from the German by Catherine 
406 +4+-x+407-976 pp. Knopf. 25s. 
each. . 343.) 

Tue Brrrish Liserat Party: an 
Fyfe. 272 pp. Allen and Unwin. 
lds. 6d. (p. 403.) 

Tue Sment Force: the Royal 

By T. 


(p. 173.) 
A 
T. and T. Clark. 98. (p. 175.) 
By 

. ; pp. 
(The World’s Classics.) Milford. lo 
gate. 5s. (p. 367.) 
Alison Phillips. Two vols. xix+ 
historical sketch. By A. Hamilton 
Canadian Mounted Police. 
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Morris Longstreth. xiv+383 pp. 
Philip Allan. 158. (p. 283.) 
Lire anp Trwgs or C. R. Das. By 


Pp. C. Ray. xv+313 pp. Milford. 
12s. 6d. (p. 403.) 

*Toe Pre-War MIND IN BRITAIN : 
an historical review. By C. E. Playne. 
444 pp. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

Tae Memorrs OF RaymMonp Por- 
caré. Vol. II. 1913-14. Trans. and 
adapted by Sir George Arthur. viii+ 
333 pp. Heinemann. 2le. (p. 387.) 

Tue ImmepIATE ORIGINS OF THE 
War. (28th June-4th August 1914). 
By Pierre Renouvin. Trans. by T. C. 
Hume. xiv+395 pp. Yale Univ. 
Press. (Milford). 188. (p. 323.) 

La Ngevrrariré Irariana, 1914-15. 
By Antonio Salandra. Milan: Mon- 
dadori. 301. (p. 322.) 

Grar Streran Tisza: Briefe. Ed. 
by Oskar von Wertheimer. Vol. I. 
Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. (p. 279.) 

Lorp GREY AND THE WorRLD War. 
By Hermann Lutz. Trans. by E. W. 
346 pp. Allen and Unwin. 


By Ernest Protheroe. 
158 pp. Hutchinson. 2s. 6d. 

Tue Royat INNISKILLING FUSILIERS 
IN THE Worz~D War. By Sir Frank 
Fox. xiv+318 pp. Constable. 2le. 
(p. 160.) 

Tur CotpstreAmM Guarps, 1914-18. 
By Lieut.-Col. Sir John Ross. Vol. I, 
xvii+519 pp., Vol. II, 546 pp. Vol. 
III, maps. Milford. 638. (p. 386.) 






A CaTaLocuE or British Famity 
Histories. Compiled by T. R. Thom- 

viii+158 pp. Murray. 7s. 6d. 
244.) 


Henry Apams or SOMERSETSHIRE, 
ENGLAND, and BRAINTREE, Mass. : 
his ancestry and some of his descend- 
ants. By J.G. Bartlett. xv+170 pp. 
Privately printed for E. D. Adams, 
920, Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Feet or Fives ror Essex. Part 
XVIII., being Part VIII. of Vol. II. 
General Index to the years 1272-1336. 
pp. 245-313. The Essex Archmo- 
logical Society (The Museum, Col- 
chester Castle). 

CaTaALOGUE OF THE GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE COLLECTION in the Gloucester 
Public Library. By Roland Austin. 
xii +1236 loucester: The 
Library. 108. (p. 413.) 

LEIGHTON BUZZARD AND ITS HAM- 
tzts. By R. Richmond. vii+171 
PP 40 plates. Leighton Buzzard : 

. Jackson. 658. (p. 383.) 

Survey or Lonpon. Ed. by M. H. 


Cox and P. Norman. Vol. XI. the 
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La BATAILLE DE FrRanc#, 21 mars— 
5 avril, 1918. By Commandant L. 
Koeltz. Paris: Payot. 20f. (Mil- 
ford, 10s. 6d.) (p. 280.) 

ENTSTEHUNG, DurcHFiHRUNG UND 
ZUSAMMENBRUCH. DER OFFENSIVE VON 
1918. By General von Kuhl. Berlin: 
Verl lischaft fir Politik und 
Geschichte. 8m. (p. 280.) 

Tur Economic Poricy or AusTRia- 
HUNGARY DURING THE War: in its 
external relations. By Dr. G. Gratz 
and Prof. R. Schiller. English version 
by W. Alison Phillips. xxiii-+286 pp. 
Carnegie Endowment for International 


Peace. (Milford.) 168. (p. 389.) 
Five Years In TurRKEY. By Liman 
von Sanders. x+326 pp. Bailliére, 
Tindall and Cox. 16s. (p. 218.) 
Virapa Mitana OsrRENovicA. By 
Slobodan Jovanovié. Belgrade: Kon. 
(p- 171.) 


**Tue Fascist DICTATORSHIP IN 
Iraty. By G. Salvemini. 446 pp. 
Cape. 15s. 

*SurvEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


1925. Vol. II. By C. A. Macartney 
and others. xii+486 pp. 25s. Sup- 
lement: chronology of events. By 
- M. Boulter. 235 p 128. 6d. R. 
Inst. of International Affairs. (Mil- 
ford.) 258. 

*Tue Law or Nations. By J. L. 
Brierley. viii-+-228 pp. Clarendon 
Press. . 

*LEARNING AND LEADERSHIP. By 


A. Zimmern. 109 pp. Milford. 5s. 


LOCAL HISTORY 


Parish of Chelsea. Part IV. By 
W. H. Godfrey. xvii+134 pp., 102 
plates. Batsford. 42s. (p. 141.) 

Tax Ovtpoor MonuMEnts or Lon- 
pon. By C.8. Cooper. viii+236 pp. 
Homeland Association. 265s. 

A History or Luoyp’s. By C. 
Wright and C. E. Fayle. xxi+475 
pp: Published for the Corporation of 

loyd’s. Macmillan. 258. (p. 371.) 

A CrentTuRY or LONDON CO-OPERA- 
TION. By W. H. Brown. 179 pp. 
London Co-operative Soc., Gladding 
Road, E.12. 2s. 

LovucHBorovuGH : in the nineteenth 
cent By J. Deakin. (Reprinted 
from the Loughborough Echo.) 144 pp. 
Loughborough : e Echo Press. 
3e. 6d. 


A DesoriptivE CATALOGUE (second 
volume) oF SHEFFIELD MANORIAL 
Recorps; also South-Yorkshire Land- 
Charters from the Lindsay Collection, 
and notes on Thundercliffe and the 
hermitage of St. John, with a list of 
mills on the Don and its tributaries. 
Compiled by T. W. Hall. x-+272 
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pp. Sheffield: J. W. Northend. (p. 
317. 


*THE Book OF REMEMBRANCE OF 
SoutHampron. Ed. by H. W. Gidden. 
Vol. I., Henry VI-James I (1440- 
1620). xxix+129 pp. Southampton 
Record Soc. (Cox and Sharland). 28s. 
(p. 381.) 

A History or 
STranDISsH, LANCASHIRE. 
Porteous. 242 pp. Wigan: 
2ls. (p. 201.) 

TATTERSHALL: the Manor, the 
Castle, the Church. By A. Hamilton 
Thompson. 34 pp. Lincoln: J. W. 
Ruddock. 8d. 

BLUNDELL’S (Tiverton): a history 
of a famous west-country school. By 
F. J. Snell. 286 pp. Hutchinson. 
188. (p. 361.) 

Westmitt : the story of a Hertford- 
shire Parish. By Guy Ewing. 286 pp. 
Tunbridge Wells: Kent and Sussex 
Courier. 68. 6d. (p. 260.) 

Tue Crty or Downes [Ulster]: from 
its earliest days. By the late E. 
Parkinson. Ed. by his son, R. E. 


THE PARISH OF 
By T. C. 
J. Starr. 
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Parkinson. W. E. 
Mayne. 7s. 

THE leer pA ON ANCIENT 
AND HustortcAL MONUMENTS AND 
CONSTRUCTIONS OF SCOTLAND. 9th 
Report, with inventory of Monuments 
in the Outer Hebrides, Skye and the 
Small Isles. Ilvi+230 pp. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 328. 6d. (p. 265.) 

A HIGHLAND PARISH, OR THE His- 
TORY OF ForTINGALL. By A. Stewart, 
xxiv+378 pp. Glasgow: A. Mac. 
Laren and Sons. 108. 6d. (p. 247.) 

HAwIcKk AND THE BORDER: social 
and | oni es to the union of 
the Crowns. - 8. Craig. Ed. 
by J. Tahaan, xii+304 pp. 
Hawick: Kennedy. 258. (p. 153.) 

A History or PEEBLESSHIRE. Ed, 
by J. W. Buchan and the Rev. H. 
Paton. Vol. III. xx+723 pp. Glas- 
gow: Jackson, Wylie. 25s. (p. 140.) 

Tue Srory or Two ParisuHes: 
Dolgelley and Llanelltyd. By T. P. 
Ellis. xv+170 pp. Newtown: The 
Welsh Outlook Press. 58. (p. 399.) 
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